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Public Library Finance’ 


By ANDREW Currie, A.I.M.T.A., A.A.C.C.A., 
Depute Town Chamberlain, Hamilton 


ANCA provision and estimates. The 
Scottish public library service was to some 
extent starved of finance for many years. Until 
1955 expenditure by Town Councils was restric- 
ted to the produce of a rate of 3d. in the pound: 
this could, however, be supplemented either by 
providing more money under a very limited 
authority contained in the Local Government 
(Scotland) Act 1947 or by securing the passage 
of a private Act of Parliament. Despite these 
expedients it was generally agreed that burgh 
library services were constantly, and unreason- 
ably, kept short of funds. The passage of the 
Public Libraries (Scotland) Act in 1955 was a 
landmark in the financial history of the service: 
this enabled town councils to provide without 
restriction whatever finance they desired. I may 
mention here the position which obtains in 
county councils, where the service is provided as 
part of the education function. This means that 
no restriction is placed by law on library expendi- 
ture; and in addition the service benefits because 
expenditure is borne to a considerable extent by 
government finance through the education grant. 
Grants are a vexed question to which I propose 
to return. 

Before a library committee can incur expendi- 
ture, provision must be made in an estimate 
which has been approved by the Town or County 
Council after hearing a report by its finance 
committee. This is a statutory requirement; and 
it is normally expanded by standing orders which 
regulate the general management of council 
affairs. The functions of annual estimates of 
expenditure are firstly to summarize the needs of 
the service for the forthcoming year; secondly to 
enable financial control to be exercised; and 
thirdly to indicate the type of service which is to 
be provided. 

* A paper read at the Summer School of Librarianship, 
Newbattle Abbey, in July, 1957. 


Normally a draft estimate is prepared by the 
librarian, in which he indicates his proposals 
under the broad headings of management, pro- 
vision of books, maintenance of buildings, and 
other expenditure. He then discusses it with the 
treasurer; thereafter it is submitted to the Library 
Committee. I cannot lay too much stress on the 
importance of this consultation between officers 
indeed, my experience suggests that full co-opera- 
tion is essential if the best service is to be given. 

The draft approved by the Library Committee 
is put before the local authority’s finance com- 
mittee. The opinion of that body helps to 
determine its fate before the full Council. The 
Finance Committee has an extremely important 
part to play in financial administration, since it 
alone is able to take a broad view of the whole 
needs and resources of the authority. By ap- 
proaching its duties constructively, it is able to 
ensure that limited resources are put to the best 
use. That is the true end of financial management. 
The full Council then approves the estimate— 
with or without amendment. The librarian now 
knows how much he can spend and for what 
purpose. It is important at this point to note that 
his responsibility is not limited to ensuring that 
total expenditure does not exceed the total 
estimate. He must also ensure that expenditure 
on particular branches is kept within the estimate, 
e.g., it would be quite improper for him to save 
money on books in order to meet overspending 
on the maintenance of buildings unless he had 
first secured the express authority of his commit- 
tee. This indicates the use of the estimate as an 
instrument of financial control; perhaps this is 
best done if frequent reports are produced by the 
treasurer showing the progress of expenditure 
compared with the estimate; if such statements 
are produced sufficiently, frequently and prompt- 
ly, any tendency to stray may be checked. It has 
been found that the provision of such statements 
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at monthly intervals can enable a department to 
equate actual expenditure and estimate almost 
exactly. 

My remarks so far have related only to money 
figures. But management can make much use of 
the information, e.g., one might expect that the 
biggest single item of expenditure in a library 
would be on books. Yet a perusal of the published 
accounts of Scottish large burghs for the past 
two years has shown that this is not the case. 
The percentage of expenditure attracted by books 
ranges from 12 to 43, whereas expenditure on 
management ranges from 38 to 64 per cent. I do 
not suggest that there is a perfect relationship 
which should exist between book expenditure 
and total expenditure. Local circumstances give 
rise to local needs. I do suggest, however, that 
some attention should be paid to these ratios and 
that it may be profitable to examine the reasons 
if they appear to be either unduly high or unduly 
low. Another useful activity is an analysis of 
variations between estimate and actual expendi- 
ture on specific jobs. To this end it is important 
that figures should be broken down according to 
areas of responsibility, e.g., in my own town, 
total estimates are shared between the central 
library and branches, and responsibility is dele- 
gated to named assistants. They should vary in 
the amount of detail which they contain, accord- 
ing to the purpose for which they are issued; thus 
the committee is best served by a brief statement 
illustrating the condition of the wood—while 
subordinate assistants must be told of individual 
trees which must either be pruned or specially 
tended. 

Where the money comes from. The funds 
needed to finance the local authority service 
come partly from the Government and partly 
from the local ratepayers. University libraries are 
perhaps more favourably placed. Public libraries 
are rather unfortunate in that they have no 
substantial independent source of revenue. Small 
sums may be collected as reservation fees or as 
fines on overdue books; and further small 
amounts may be raised from time to time from 
the sale of old magazines and waste paper. But in 
the main we have to look to the national taxpayer 
and the local ratepayer to foot the bill. In this 
respect the county ratepayer is better off than 
the burgh ratepayer. You will remember that 
the county library system is provided by the 
education authority; this means that a very 
substantial part (60 per cent) of the net cost is 
met from Government funds. The burghs do not 
enjoy a similar benefit and, as you may imagine, 
this causes much heart-burning. 
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Double rating. As we have seen, there is a dual 
system of public libraries in Scotland. The service 
is provided by the councils of both counties and 
burghs. Most of you will know about the appar- 
ent anomaly of double rating. This is caused by 
the direct assessment of the town ratepayer to 
pay for his own library, and the indirect assess- 
ment which he has to bear because his town must 
meet part of the cost of education in the county— 
and hence part of the cost of the county library 
service. In mitigation of this double burden, the 
county council makes a payment in aid of burgh 
libraries. It is difficult to say whether this is 
sufficient compensation in every case, but at least 
rough justice is done. 

Standards of service. Perhaps Imay touch upon 
several broad topics. The first of these is, I think, 
the standard of service which should be provided. 
It is essential that the authority providing a 
service should be large enough to support a 
reasonable minimum standard. When one con- 
siders that a qualified librarian supported by 
adequate staff is needed to run a library, it is but 
a short step to the view that a population of 
rather more than 20,000 is the minimum which 
should seek to provide an independent service. 
As to the type of service, that must remain in the 
discretion of the local body. Mr. McColvin 
mentioned the other day that at least 3s. 4d. per 
head of population should be spent each year on 
books. I think that most of us spend rather less 
than that. 

Dr. Marshall of Coventry asked scme pertinent 
questions at the 1947 Conference of your parent 
body: to what extent should fiction be provided? 
to what extent students’ textbooks? should the 
service follow public taste or seek to form it? 
There are some who consider that it is no part 
of the duty of the library service to provide the 
latest novel free of charge. Each of ‘jou, I have no 
doubt, has his own opinion. On balance, I take 
the view that it would be unfortunate if any 
general restriction were imposed on the purchase 
and issue of good books of any class; equally, 
I doubt whether it would be a good thing to 
impose a direct charge for the use of particular 
types of book. The free issue of gramophone 
records may be a more debatable point; but 
here, too, I think that if the decision to form a 
record library is made, these should be issued in 
the same way as books. 

Government grants. It is, I suppose, quite 
impossible to dictate minimum standards to be 
observed by all libraries. Local needs combined 
with local resources must be allowed to determine 
local provision. It has been suggested that the 
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Government should issue a grant in aid of all 
public libraries. And in its report on libraries, 
museums and art galleries published in 1951, the 
Advisory Council on Education in Scotland 
considered that the principle of government 
grants for local library services should be exten- 
ded from the Counties to the whole of Scotland; 
let me say at once that the whole service (both 
County and Burgh) should be treated alike; but 
whether a direct grant should be paid is another 
matter. The disadvantage of a direct grant system 
is that it concentrates on expenditure rather than 
need; it has been alleged that it tends to en- 
courage extravagance, and it can be accompanied 
by fairly detailed control by a central government 
department. In short, it has been accused of 
undermining both local independence and local 
responsibility. But in any event the declared 
policy of the present government is the abolition 
of a number of direct grants and the substitution 
of a general grant in aid of local expenditure. 
While the details have not yet been published, 
enough has been said to indicate that the main 
education grant will be one of the casualties and 
that the new grant will probably be based largely 
on such known circumstances as population. 
This may make debate about the education grant 
academic. It is urged in favour of the ‘‘block”’ 
type of grant that it will be determined by 
objective facts and divorced entirely from 
expenditure. If this be so, it should encourage 
economy in the best sense of the word, and it 
should help to promote efficiency. But by its 
very nature, it may restrict the desirable expansion 
of much wanted services, if the whole additional 
cost is to fall upon the ratepayer. The present 
Exchequer Equalization Grant which is paid to a 
majority of authorities does not suffer from this 
disadvantage, unpredictable and imperfect as it 
is. It should not be impossible to evolve a grant 
system which will not only preserve a healthy 
local government body, but encourage it to 
discharge its obligations with new vigour. 
Rating. It may not be out of place to mention 
that the local rating system, with which you are 
no doubt familiar, has many shortcomings. 
Rates, as a tax, meet most of the classic require- 
ments of taxation; but nowadays they need 
supplementation. The favourite remedies are the 
abolition of derating and the imposition of a local 
income tax; the former expedient would remove 
a hidden subsidy which has been enjoyed for 
many years by industry and agriculture; and it 
would provide a real addition to local resources. 
The local income tax is more personal; and, like 
its popularity, waxes and wanes. It embraces 
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considerable administrative difficulties—but these 
are not insuperable. I do not think that it 
would add anything, however, to local 
resources. 

The abolition of derating holds greater promise; 
a first step is promised by the government in its 
proposed partial ‘‘rerating’’ of industry, although 
it is important to note the retrograde step which 
has been taken in England by the reduction in the 
rateable values of certain commercial heredita- 
ments. 

Scope for the future. There is scope for develop- 
ment: the finance officer can help the librarian to 
make even better use of his limited resources in 
several. ways. The letters O. & M. are now 
almost commonplace: they really mean the 
application of commonsense to everyday rou- 
tines. The analytical approach of the well-trained 
accountant is particularly useful in this field; 
I do not think it is by accident that so many 
O. & M. practitioners were originally financial 
officers. Again, the development of costing may 
indicate particular sections of a service which 
require close examination. Or again—there is the 
question of specialization: this is a subject which 
I believe is close to the librarian’s heart. I think 
that every library should bear the mark of the 
librarian’s personality and interests; it would be 
unfortunate if every library contained only 
duplicates of the books in every other. A limited 
degree of specialization should be possible, and 
could quite easily be arranged among neighbour- 
ing towns. — 

Or perhaps we should consider the state of the 
book trade; we are reminded from time to time 
of the plight of authors and publishers and of the 
difficulties of booksellers. Is it possible that as 
librarians you will find added to your problems 
the payment of royalties? I was reminded of this 
by a recent report in The Times that Swedish 
writers were to share some £50,000 as a result 
of public library issues in the past twelve 
months. A leading article commended the 
notion. 

Conclusion. 1 hope that I have said enough to 
suggest that the finance officer is no mere book- 
keeper, and to indicate that the subject has many 
aspects. The picture of the finance officer which 
is often conjured up is of a rather forbidding 
figure whose vocabulary is limited to “No”, 
supplemented occasionally by a cautious “‘Per- 
haps”’! 

This is far from the truth; the finance officer 
has a positive part to play in management, and 
this can be played no less in the library than in 
other departments. 
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The Way of an American University 
Library: Impressions of an Exchange 
Librarian’ 


By SHet_a Daniets, M.A., A.L.A., Cataloguer, Edinburgh University Library and Fulbright Exchange- 
Cataloguer, University of California, Berkeley, 1956-57 


T= University of California, one of the 
largest and most distinguished of universities, 
has, since its founding in 1868, grown more 
rapidly, perhaps, than any similar institution in 
the United States. 

Today it has eight campuses—Berkeley, Davis, 
La Jolla, Los Angeles, Mount Hamilton, River- 
side, San Francisco and Santa Barbara—with, in 
addition, many minor centres of instruction, 
research and public service in various parts of 
the State. 

It has a full-time enrolment of 34,000 students, 
a part-time enrolment of some 100,000 university 
extension students and 12,000 teachers and 
administrative employees. 

Berkeley is the oldest of the eight campuses and 
covers more than 900 acres in the foothills of the 
east shore of the San Francisco Bay. 

University administration. Under the State 
Constitution, the administration of the Univer- 
sity of California is entrusted to a corporate body 
called *“‘The Regents of the University of Cali- 
fornia’, consisting of twenty-four members, 
sixteen appointed by the Governor of the State 
for sixteen-year terms and eight ex-officio. 

In the administration of University affairs the 
corporation has “‘full powers of organization and 
government, subject only to such legislative 
control as may be necessary to ensure compliance 
with the terms of the endowments of the Univer- 
sity and the security of its funds’’. 

The Regents select the President of the Univer- 
sity, who is responsible to them for the adminis- 
tration of all eight campuses. 

The President, in turn, recommends Chancel- 
lors for the campuses at Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, Provosts and Directors for other 
campuses and state-wide Vice-Presidents for 
business affairs, agriculture and university 
extension. 

The chief administrative officer at Berkeley is 


* Acknowledgement is due to the Fulbright Commis- 
sion for a travel grant. Pamphlets illustrating this article 
are deposited in Edinburgh University Library. 


the Chancellor, to whom responsibility is dele- 
gated by the President and the Regents. 

The Librarian is responsible, through the 
Chancellor and the President, to the Regents for 
the policy and planning of the library, which has 
over 2,000,000 books and a staff of 390 (full-time 
equivalent). 

The University Library. By reason of its size, 
the library presents a fairly close parallel to a 
business enterprise, and in fact the similarities 
are rather striking. 

The general impression of a visitor working for 
a year in an American library is, of course, a 
personal matter and must be considered also in 
relation to linguistic differences. It takes a little 
time for a personfrom another English-speaking 
country to get used to hearing familiar ideas 
expressed in an unfamiliar way. 

Americans are very conscious of the problems 
encountered by newcomers to their country, and 
much thought, particularly in the universities, 
has been devoted to solving them. Social, 
industrial and educational studies have been made 
and their phraseology has passed into everyday 
speech. 

A visitor from Britain, however, immediately 
tends to get ‘disoriented’ by the importance of 
**getting oriented” and, in fact, expressions like 
‘library orientation” constituted far more of an 
ordeal for the present writer than the need to get 
used to a new library and a new country. Friendly 
inquiries about ‘“‘getting adjusted” merely gave 
rise to qualms non-existent until then. 

However, this type of idiom has to be seen 
against the background of American “‘life- 
adjustment’’ theories of education and a general 
immensely serious preoccupation with psycho- 
logy. It also, of course, reflects the American 
conception of administration (and personnel 
administration in particular) as a specific tech- 
nique for dealing with certain situations which, if 
recognized at all as problems in Britain, are 
frequently left to sort themselves out. 

Current American library literature illustrates 
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this approach, and in Britain we have, indeed, for 
too long regarded administration as a gift rather 
than something which can be learned. American 
libraries have undoubtedly adopted a useful tool 
from the business world. 

Consuliation and discussion. There is much 
consultation and discussion between the Librarian 
and the three Assistant Librarians in order to 
co-ordinate the work of the various departments 
of the library. Each of the three Assistant Librar- 
ians is assigned.a specific group of departments. 
The arrangement is, however, flexible, and the 
Assistant Librarians or the departmental heads 
can cut across this system, should the need arise. 
All try to keep in touch with each other’s work. 
Minutes of meetings between the Librarian, his 
assistants and the heads of departments are 
circulated round the larger departments, like the 
Catalog Department, and, in the smaller depart- 
ments, are discussed by the departmental head 
with the staff. 

Directives from the Librarian are the most 
formal communications. These are issued as a 
series of General Orders, each department being 
provided with a set and an index. The Librarian 
also communicates with departmental heads by 
means of letters, memoranda and personal 
contacts. 

The Librarian’s Office issues a series of 
administrative manuals and guides describing 
and explaining procedures. 

There is also an informal weekly magazine 
called CU News, containing, among other things, 
certain official announcements. 

Information for the staff. In line with the most 
modern personnel practices, plans for introducing 
new employees to the library are based upon the 
policy of imparting all possible information to 
the staff about library affairs (in particular work- 
ing conditions) and also of giving the employees 
an opportunity of expressing their point of view. 

For new members of staff there is a series of 
talks and tours to help them see how their job 
fits into the general pattern of operations, to show 
them something of the other departments and 
illustrate the way in which their department fits 
into the over-all organization of the library. 

The Personnel Office on the Berkeley campus 
issues a handbook entitled The nonacademic 
employee, which describes the University’s 


employment practices and outlines benefits, 
privileges, responsibilities and facilities (including 
a 20 per cent discount on books issued by the 
University of California Press). It contains the 
text of the Personnel Rules, so that the worker 
as well as the supervisor will know what they are. 
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For part-time student assistants, the library 
itself issues a much briefer Memorandum to hour 
basis employees describing duties and privileges. 
Arrefficiency report form, such as the supervisor 
will fill in from time to time, is attached to the 
Memorandum and it is stated that the rating 
assigned by the supervisor may be discussed 
with him by the student assistant. 

Information from the staff: Staff Association. 
The administrative office is kept informed of 
staff opinion by the Staff Association. All may 
belong to this with the exception of the Librarian 
and the three Assistant Librarians, though occa- 
sionally unofficial administrative opinion is 
broached to the staff through the Staff Associa- 
tion, rather than through official channels. 

Job classification and simplification, A further 
resemblance to the business world is the way in 
which the so-called scholarly activities of Euro- 
pean libraries have been broken down into 
simple units so that part of the work can be done 
by unskilled (i.e., non-professional) librarians. 
Once the simplest and most efficient way of doing 
a job has been worked out, the job can be defined 
and the salary determined. The salary corre- 
sponds, within a scale of merit rating, to the job 
being performed and not to the qualifications of 
the person performing it. At the end of eleven 
months, new employees are required to write 
a short description of their job so that the library 
administration may tell whether the job is still 
being correctly classified. Promotion takes two 
forms: appointment to a higher level, or reclassi- 
fication of one’s position to a higher level if 
duties and responsibilities have changed. The 
library issues leaflets which chart the functions 
and responsibilities of each position. Responsi- 
bilities are always emphasized (though at times, 
to an English-speaking visitor, words such as 
responsibility seem a little overweighted, cf. 
the use of conference for a discussion between 
cataloguer and supervisor). 

Some results of work simplification. I. Inter- 
library Loan form. The simplification of proced- 
ures in the University Library at Berkeley has 
given rise to some in ing developments. One 
of these is the Standard Interlibrary Loan Request 
Form, accepted in principle, July, 1951, by the 
Board of Directors of the Association of College 
and Research Libraries. A product of Berkeley, it 
eliminates the use of eighteen separate forms. 

Il, Manuals of procedure. The Order Depart- 
ment has produced a number of procedural 
manuals: The bibliographer’s manual (for biblio- 
graphical checking), Library order manual for 
branch and special libraries and reference services 
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(including appendices on Order Department 
procedures, Order Department personnel and 
funds available for use), Departmental order 
manual, a list of General dealers used by the Order 
Department, 1953/54, and, following the com- 
pletion of five years’ use of I.B.M. machines in 
conjunction with a photographic order procedure, 
a series of cost and time surveys for comparative 
statistics on the receipt of books from dealers. 

The Serials Department has produced a 
manual on Binding and mending, and the Catalog 
Department maintains an unpublished manual 
under constant revision. 

Director of Technical Services. An administra- 
tive position which, surprisingly enough, does not 
exist in Berkeley, though it is found in many 
American libraries, is that of Director of Techni- 
cal Services. Its absence may account for the fact 
that the Order and Catalog Departments do, to 
some extent, duplicate each other’s work, as, for 
example, in checking the catalogue. This may, 
however, be a useful double check, or even, 
perhaps, inevitable in any case. 

Catalog Analyst. However, the position of 
Catalog Analyst was set up in July, 1954, with 
the following charge: 

“Under the direction of the Head of the 
Catalog Department to make continuing, ter- 
minating or recurrent studies of various phases 
of the Department's activities in cataloging and 
of the relationship of these activities to those of 
other departments concerned with acquisition 
and the use of these materials. Through these 
studies to make recommendations for the 
initiation of new procedures or modifications of 
existing procedures in order to eliminate duplica- 
tion of work among departments.” 

Sample projects: 


1. Processing-time studies. 
2. Study of use of the Library of Congress Depository 
Catalog. 

. Preliminary plans for storage-library cataloging. 

. Revision of serials handling. 

. Supervision of xerography and allied card-production 

techniques. 

6. Revision and study of branch library services by the 
Catalog Department. 

7. Improvement of transmission of bibliographical 
information from Order Department to Catalog 
Department. 

8. Gathering of statistics for various cost estimates of 
processes. 


ust w 


Job analysis and the cataloguer. With the 
redistribution of tasks that results from job 
analysis, much routine is eliminated for the 
cataloguer. 

Preliminary checkers (non-professionals) supply 
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the cataloguers with information, such as whether 
there is another copy or edition or another work 
by the same author in the library or in the’ 
Depository Catalog. 

A “Maintenance Section’’ in the Catalog 
Department makes changes on books and cards, 
as instructed by the cataloguers, thus keeping the 
catalogues accurate and up to date in a way 
which would be impossible for the cataloguers 
themselves to do under pressure of other work. 

There is a shortage of librarians, and in particu- 
lar of cataloguers, in the United States, and it is 
interesting to speculate upon how professional 
librarians are to be attracted to cataloguing; for 
while, in all parts of the country, job analysis has 
so standardized the work and the training that 
newcomers can be quickly fitted in, it has also 
reduced the interest of cataloguing, which, at the 
best of times, has never been very popular in 
the United States. 

It is possible that the problem will be solved by 
turning over more and more of the cataloguing 
process to non-professionals. For the larger 
universities and colleges there is a satisfactory 
and relatively stable source of such assistance in 
the wives who are helping to finance their 
husbands’ studies. 

Mechanization. As in the business world, the 
library makes extensive use of mechanization to 
increase efficiency and cut costs. 

Current American advertising is quick to stress 
the management implications of technological 
developments and certainly encourages, and has 
helped to create, the interest in and enthusiasm 
for the truly remarkable devices one finds in the 
United States today. 

Here is an example of this kind of advertising: 

““YOU HAVE THE RESPONSIBILITY. NOW TAKE CONTROL 
WITH ...; it is one thing to stand responsible for an 
assignment . . . and often it’s quite another to be sure 
you have the centro/ that rightfully should be yours!” 

I.B.M. machines have been-adopted for use in 
order and circulation work. Electrically-operated 
rotary files are used for serials records. Duplica- 
tion is done by multilith, fluid and xerography 
methods. There is a book conveyer and pneumatic 
tube system in the stacks. The library has tested a 
new type of compact shelving designed to save 
stack space, but this was abandoned as it was not 
satisfactory. 

During 1952-53, the library co-operated in a 
nation-wide library experiment in testing the 
Photoclerk, a small photocopying machine suited 
to many library routines, such as duplication of 
catalogue- and order-cards. The camera and 
processor became the library’s property upon 
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completion of the experimental period and are 
being used at an increasing rate. 
Service to readers. A visiting librarian, on 


seeing for the first time a library as mechanized as” 


Berkeley with its rest-break refreshment machines 
is at once filled with admiration and assailed with 
doubts. How much, one wonders, can be accom- 
plished by machines? Machines can certainly do 
“common work uncommonly well’’, but what of 
the real purpose of the library ? 

As in the business world of goods and services, 
service to the reader is the end-product for which 
these impressive procedures have been set in 
motion. The focal point of the library is a highly 
developed Reference Service, amounting almost 
to an information bureau. 

Appreciative comment upon the fine service 
rendered by the Library is to be found in an 
editorial from the Daily Californian (Berkeley’s 
student newspaper) of 20th February, 1957: 

“In this admittedly large and often impersonal Univer- 


sity, there are a few rays of light that burn on day after 
day without the acknowledgement they deserve. Among 
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these are the various special services and branch libraries 
housed within the walls of the big building known as the 
‘libe’. From Periodicals, in the basement, through Docu- 
ments, the General Reference Service and the Bureau 
of International Relations Library, at the Newspaper 
Room on the fourth floor (to mention just a few), the 
bewildered student with a term project to do or a long 
(and often ambiguously worded) reading list to tackle, 
finds the personal help so often missing from the rest 
of this academic milieu. In these special nooks and 
crannies of the library (often for the first time all day) he 
is no longer treated like a card in an I.B.M. machine, but 
instead like an individual, with personality and peculiar 
problems of his own. The reason for the change is due 
to the personnel who work in these bright spots—men 
and women who are courteous, friendly and who care. 
The librarians often recognize a familiar face and its 
associated research or reading problems, too.”’ 


The American contribution to librarianship 
does indeed lend itself to immediate appreciation. 
American librarians are just as willing to share 
information with visitors from abroad as they 
are to help the reader. It would be impossible 
indeed to do justice to all the helpfulness, 
friendliness and generosity which I found upon 
my visit to the United States. 


Medical Literature and Public Libraries 


MEETING of the Medical Section of the 

Library Association at Chaucer House on 
30th October, with Miss M. P. Russe. in the 
chair, discussed the question ‘“‘How far should 
the public library provide medical literature ?’’ 

Mr. W. R. MatpMent (St. Marylebone Public 
Library) said it was difficult to put the point of 
view of the public library—there was none. 
Medical books used simply to be excluded. 
Referring to Duckworth’s ‘‘Medical Health”’ 
series, he had found that out of twenty-eight 
metropolitan libraries, only five had all ten of the 
series, while the majority had only one or none 
at all, and it was clear i!:at there was a tremen- 
dous divergence of practice. The old policy still 
lingered, but in his view public libraries ought to 
buy medical books in the same way that they 
bought any others: popular works for their open 
shelves, others for specialist readers; some on 
loan from other libraries. Special medical 
collections should be provided for special readers, 
as was done at St. Marylebone. 

He circulated copies of the quarterly list of 
accessions to the special medical collection at 
St. Marylebone, to give an idea of its scope. His 
library spent £800 a year on medical books. 
There was a stock of 6,000 books, from which 
10,300 issues were made last year. The collection 


was justified by the many demands made upon it, 
which included issues by post to special libraries, 
government departments, and hospitals. The 
books were not borrowed frivolously. 

The most important aspect of the problem was 
the provision to be made by the average public 
library. The librarian was not faced so much with 
the choice of whether or not to satisfy the 
curiosity of the public on medical subjects, but 
rather whether to leave people with the half- 
truths they acquired in the daily press and 
elsewhere, or to provide sound information to 
counteract this. In recent years the B.M.A. had 
shown sympathy with the latter policy, entering 
the field in 1952 with Family Doctor and the 
Family Doctor series of booklets, How to live 
with your nerves, How to live with your duodenal 
ulcer, etc. The public should not be left at the 
mercy of cranks and quacks. In some ways the 
meeting was ten years too late, since there were 
now a number of excellent popular guides 
available. Yet the fact that many were absent 
from public library shelves showed that the 
problem had not been fully solved. 

Dr. J. G. Tuwarres (British Medical Journal) 
said that the question *‘How far?’’ was always a 
very vexed one, particularly as regards the pro- 
vision of medical literature for the public. While 
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the average G.P. rarely had cases of illness 
induced by unwise reading in a public library, 
there was a divergence of opinion among the 
medical profession as to how far the lay public 
should be educated in medical matters. To clamp 
down might be the easy answer, but it was the 
wrong one. A large body of conservative medical 
opinion, rather dating from the “‘little black bag”’ 
era, preferred to keep the public in ignorance. 
But in an age of scientific miracles, one could not 
but expect the public to be interested. The 
problem was how best to keep them informed. 
Good examples of literature suitable for this 
purpose were Family Doctor and the Duckworth 
series. Public libraries should provide such books, 
but beyond this there was a wide range of medical 
books which the layman would neither wish to 
read nor be able to understand. 

There were two main classes of borrowers, in 
his view. There was the legitimate borrower, who 
should be catered for: the medical student, the 
social worker, the educationist, the psychologist, 
the novelist, and the non-medical missionary. 
The other class comprised the prurient and 
pornographically minded, the hypochondriac, 
the neurotic, and those susceptible to impressions 
gathered from medical literature. A responsible 
librarian would have to try to sort out the goats 
from the sheep. If a library were to fulfil its 
function, there ought to be two categories of 
medical books: those kept under the counter or 
in the reference section, and those on the general 
shelves. In the first category could be included a 
wide range of medical and surgical subjects. 
A would-be borrower should be interviewed by 
the librarian, and students should produce 
credentials, as is the practice in the British 
Museum Library. General literature should stress 
the biological and physiological aspects of 
medicine and health education. Particular atten- 
tion should be paid to illustrations, as these had 
a great impact on the general reader. Any book 
borrowed would be taken to a home where it 
would be available to other members of the 
family; consequently illustrations should not be 
of a type that would shock or disturb the young 
child or adolescent. 

Mr. W. J. BisHop, speaking for medical 
librarians, said he believed that, as a species, they 
were well fitted to hold the balance in a discussion 
of this kind, and he held very strong views on the 
subject. In the main he agreed with the previous 
speakers. Referring to the service provided by the 
St. Marylebone Library, he thought that the staff 
had to know about medicine, and about doctors 
and their ways: ‘“The best use of medical books 
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required the service of trained specialists.”’ He 
wondered why St. Marylebone, situated in a 
district already well provided with serious 
medical literature, had been chosen as the main 
public library centre for medical books, instead 
of, for example, Hammersmith or Bethnal 
Green. The main problem was what books 
should be provided for the general public. 
Conservatism in medical circles was on the wane, 
but the commonest objections to the medical 
education of the public were that it encouraged a 
morbid interest in disease, and that the layman, 
without the necessary background knowledge, 
could make very little of books written for 
medical men. There was surprisingly widespread 
ignorance of the basic facts of medicine; even 
intelligent and educated people were often 
gullible. 

What was the extent of the demand for medical 
literature in public libraries? His own impression 
was that it was great, stimulated in recent years 
by the press and radio. Medicine, in fact, was 
news. He had attempted a classification of people 
who came to public libraries for medical informa- 
tion, based on letters of inquiry. There were nine 
categories: those who wanted to treat themselves 
without going to a doctor; those who wanted to 
satisfy morbid curiosity (catered for by such 
books as John Gunther’s Death be not proud, 
etc.); those who went to check up on their 
doctors—‘‘to find out whether they had let 
overwork impair their reason”; the malingerers; 
the psychologically-minded; those who wanted 
advice on sex, marriage, and child care; sufferers 
from chronic diseases; cranks; and, finally, those 
with an intelligent interest in good health. The 
third category he regarded as particularly 
significant—those who wanted to check up on 
their doctors, or wanted a diagnosis, or hated 
being left in the dark. Many of these would be 
appalled to read the stark facts of their condition. 

The duty of the librarian was to provide good 
and accurate information. The crux of the matter 
was how this should be done. He had examined 
the shelves in a large number of public libraries, 
and gave examples of the kind of medical books 
he found. There were old editions of standard 
works; out-of-date textbooks; a large variety of 
pharmacopoeias (a relic of the “‘little black bag” 
era, when medicine was equated with medicines) ; 
books on public health, the National Health 
Service, and dietetics. There were too many 
books on cults and quackeries, making extrava- 
gant claims and always promising results. It was 
the duty of the libraries to provide correctives to 
this last sort of literature, which all too often 
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they did not do. There were too few books like 
Clegg’s Medicine in Britain, histories of medicine 
and surgery, and works on special departments 
of medicine (with the exception of ophthal- 
mology). He had found a number of books on 
anatomy and physiology; while this was not a 
mistake, the provision of such books should be 
limited to those written for the layman, like 
G. T. Hollis’s Disease and its conquest, Selected 
writings of Osler, and the Duckworth series, 
unfortunately found all too rarely on library 
shelves. Books should be chosen which were 
suitable for lay consumption; in the field of 
medicine particularly, a little learning was a 
dangerous thing. Yet in no other department was 
the selection of books so poor. In one public 
library he found the following books on the open 
shelves: Black’s medical dictionary, 1955; 
Blaschke’s English, French, German medical 
dictionary, 1907; Dobson’s Anatomical eponyms, 
1946; Dorland’s American medical dictionary, 
1903; Hoblyn’s Dictionary of terms used in 
medicine, 1909; Méric’s French-English-French 
medical dictionary, 1899; Neale’s Medical digest, 
1840-99; New Sydenham Society's Lexicon of 
medical terms, 5 vols., 1882; The nomenclature 
of diseases, 1931; Podolsky’s Encyclopaedia 
of aberrations, 1953; Quain’s Dictionary of 
medicine, 1902; Oxford index of therapeutics, 
1921; Faber’s medical dictionary, 1953. 

Another point made by Mr. Bishop was that 

library assistants did not always fully appreciate 

necessity for speed in obtaining medical books. 
\He quoted the case of the young wife who asked 
for the works of Grantly Dick Read, only to be 
told that these could only be got in seven or 
eight months, by which time her baby would 
have been born. The age of the “‘witch-doctor” 
was rapidly passing, and the medical sections of 
public libraries could make a great contribution 
towards enlightenment. 

In the discussion that followed, the Chairman 
asked Mr. Maidment whether statistics of types 
of borrowers at St. Marylebone had been 
compiled. Commenting on the excellence and 
comprehensiveness of the latest list of medical 
books added to the St. Marylebone Library, she 
asked if these had been suggested by readers and 
whether the readers were medical people. 

Miss M. Exuis (Royal Society of Health) said 
that many libraries had a subscription to Messrs. 
H. K. Lewis, and inquired whether St. Maryle- 
bone was in fact a second Lewis's. She also asked 
whether this library was meant to have a more 
positive side, such as teaching hygiene. 

Mr. Maidment replied that the St. Marylebone 
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special collection was meant for students. The 
library did have subscriptions to Lewis’s, and 
it sometimes acted as a go-between. He added, in 
reply to one of Mr. Bishop’s comments, that the 
best books were never to be found on lending 
library shelves—they were always out. Any 
attempt to get a true idea of the collection should 
be based on a study of the catalogue. 

A librarianship student asked whether there 
was available any list of medical books suitable 
for laymen, and, if not, would the Section 
consider compiling one. The Chairman drew 
attention to the monthly list of medical books 
compiled by the British Council, which attempted 
to include this information. 

Miss D. F. Arkins (Postgraduate Medical 
School of London) asked whether the St. Maryle- 
bone Library welcomed direct applications for 
books, or whether they should be made through 
the National Central Library. Mr. Maidment 
replied that St. Marylebone did accept direct 
applications. 

Miss A. Tero (Institute of Dental Surgery) 
inquired whether the St. Marylebone Library 
chose books that had been requested by readers, 
or whether their buying was done on another 
basis. Mr. Maidment replied that they did often 
buy one on request, but they always had ample 
expert advice, calling on the Medical Officer of 
Health for St. Marylebone and the two doctors 
on the library committee. 

Mr. J. W. Lenpon (Barnet) stated that he had 
heard no answer to the problem of inadequate 
provision of medical books. The meeting lacked 
the views of the ordinary public librarian who 
had to face this difficulty; St. Marylebone was 
very much a specialist institution. The problem, 
he believed, should be thought of in terms of 
book selection; the librarian had to cover the 
whole field of knowledge; how could he best do 
this? Should there be accepted rules for books 
he ought not to provide? He also asked whether 
certain publishers were reliable (mentioning 
firms that specialized in publishing American 
books). Were there certain fields of medicine 
where the public library ought to provide the best 
books available, for instance, on sex, marriage, 
and child care? Should books on forensic 
medicine be included? It was the function of the 
meeting, he concluded, to hammer out the 
practical details of the kind of books that public 
libraries ought to provide. 

Dr. Thwaites replied that public libraries 
could do a great deal towards informing the 
public, particularly young people, on medical 
matters. They should seek out books like 
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E. Lovejoy’s Women doctors of the world and 
A. Young's Scalpel: men who made surgery, 
whether they had been requested or not. As to 
the reliability of certain medical publishers, this 
would be shown by time and experience. It was 
up to the libraries to provide a corrective to 
morbid interest in disease, in the form of books 
showing how the body works. He agreed that the 
most pathetic cases were those of people looking 
for a diagnosis that their doctors could not or 
would not provide: here, he felt, the medical 
profession could help, which would cause much 
of the search for abstruse medical books to 
disappear. 

Mr. Bishop said that he had quoted many 
categories of books, together with actual exam- 
ples, that public libraries ought to stock. He, too, 
regretted that the meeting had not heard more of 
the point of view of the general libraries. In reply 
to Mr. Maidment, he said that he had consulted 
many library catalogues, but this did not invali- 
date his comments on the wretched selection of 
medical books available. In general, public 
libraries were not taking their responsibilities 
seriously enough. He agreed that it would be an 
excellent step if the Committee of the Section 
were to compile a list of medical books suitable 
for public libraries. 

Mr. Maidment applauded Dr. Thwaites’s con- 
tribution to the meeting, particularly his thesis 
that there ought to be two categories of medical 
books on the general shelves, and in the reference 
section. Much of what Mr. Bishop had said was 
unfortunately true, but he felt that all libraries 
were not equally bad. One reason for the poor 
selection of medical books, he believed, was due 
to the differing policies of successive librarians, 
and to general lack of guidance. 

Mr. P. WapE (Royal Society of Medicine) said 
it was the duty of the library to collect and 
preserve knowledge, in the form of journals and 
books, to cater for all the people who came to it 
for service. Positive education and propaganda 
was a secondary function, and in so far as the 
libraries held this view, he agreed with Dr. 
Thwaites about the kind of books that should be 
provided on the open shelves. With regard to the 
St. Marylebone special collection, he was 
envious of their ability to get books immediately 
on publication, whereas he was compelled to 
await the decision of his library committee, which 
met only four times a year. The fact that abstruse 
books were on the list indicated a demand for 
them; he congratulated St. Marylebone on 


getting books that people wanted. He just did not 
know what books should appear on the open 
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shelves, and felt that a suitable list ought to be 
compiled. He felt, however, that for the list to 
be really authoritative, specialists of Dr. Thwaites’ 
calibre should have a hand in it. Mr. Bishop felt 
that the compilation of such a list was essentially 
a job for the medical librarian, who occupied a 
middle position between the doctor and the 
ordinary layman. It was only in recent years that 
doctors had written articles for the lay public. 
Some time ago he had asked specialists in 
surgery, dermatology, cardiology, etc., to produce 
lists of the best books available on their subjects; 
so complete was their disagreement that he and 
his colleagues had had to compile the list them- 
selves. Such a list as the meeting had in mind was 
essentially a job for the Medical Section. 

Mr. Wade stressed that his remarks had 
concerned book purchase rather than book 
selection. When he had spoken of a list of books 
of popular medical education, he had been careful 
to suggest that it should be compiled by a 
particular type of doctor; he agreed that no 
great measure of agreement could be expected 
from experts on specialist books. He wanted 
doctors to bring to the problem a knowledge and 
experience that medical librarians lacked. 

Miss W. Lorp (Institute of Child Health) 
commented that the St. Marylebone collection 
was obviously a specialist one; what had been 
its aim in the first place, and what was its justi- 
fication? Mr. Maidment replied that it was part 
of the Metropolitan Special Collections, and was 
available on loan to other public libraries. There 
were so many doctors and students working in 
the area that medicine could almost be called a 
local “‘industry’’. The library issued 10,000 books 
a year, and this strong evidence of a great demand 
was its best justification. He produced in support 
a copy of one of the Duckworth series with 
date labels showing a considerable number of 
loans. 

Miss M. E uis asked whether particular care 
should not be exercised to exclude books by 
quacks and cranks. Mr. Maidment replied that 
he was in complete agreement, but felt that such 
books should not be entirely excluded as they, 
too, had some contribution to make to 
truth. 

Miss M. V. SmirH (Belmont Hospital) said that 
the choice lay between providing abstruse and 
popular books: what was the small local library 
to do? Should they spend their limited money on 
obscure books for the local general practitioners, 
or on popular books for the general public? 
Mr. Maidment remarked that special books 
could be borrowed from other libraries, though 
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this took rather a long time. The lack of medical 
books was one of the disadvantages of living in a 
small town. 

In proposing a vote of thanks to the speakers, 
Mr. W. A. Lee (Liverpool Medical Institution) 
congratulated them not only for their excellent 
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Register of Chartered Librarians 
At the November, 1957, Council Meeting, 
6 Fellows and 25 Associates were elected to the 
Register as follows: 


Fellows: Mr. A. Ellis (1957), State Library, Western 
Australia; Miss A. M. McAulay, B.A. (1956), Notting- 
ham University L.; Mr. D. Petty (1957), previously 
Herts. Co.L.; Mr. P. Revell (1956), London P.L., 
Canada; Mr. A. G. Shaw, B.A. (1957), Manchester P.L.; 
Mr. P. Sheldon, B.A. (1957), Nottingham University L. 

Associates; Miss S. M. Ballard (1957), Hosiery and 
Allied Trades Research Assoc. L.; Miss S. R. Cayton 
(1956), Manchester P.L.; Miss J. M. Chambers (1956), 
Derbyshire Co. L.; Miss F. Chivers (1956), Shropshire 
Co. L.; Miss E. M. Collins, B.A. (1956), Birmingham 
P.L.; Mr. P. A. Dodds, B.A. (1957), Lanes. Co. L.; 
Miss J. Gardner (1955), Birmingham P.L.; Miss J. M. 
Gladwell (1955), Surrey Co. L.; Mr. D. W. Hope, B.A. 
(1956), University College of Wales L.; Mrs. L. C. A. B. 
Hutchinson (1957), Central L. of Trinidad and Tobago; 
Miss R. A. Jell (1957), Kent Co. L.; Mrs. J. E. Jolley, 
B.A. (1955), Liverpool P.L.; Mr. B. Jones (1956), 
Cardiganshire Joint L.; Miss S. A. Kaine (1957), Mitcham 
P.L.; Miss B. A. Kent (1957), Pest Infestation Labora- 
tory; Miss M. Lancaster (1956), Bury P.L.; Miss J. E. 
Nash, B.A. (1957), University College L., London; 
Miss Y. Pitman (1955), West Riding Co.L.; Miss 
M. M. Pollard (1957), Archbishop Marsh’s L., Dublin; 
Miss M. Sastry, B.A. (1957), British Council L., New 
Delhi, India; Miss S. M. Stevenson (1956), Burton- 
wood U.S.A.F. Base L.; Miss S. L. Thornhill (1955), 
previously Hampstead P.L.; Mr. J, Turner, B.A. (1956), 
Eccles P.L.; Miss M. G. Williams, B.A. (1955), Glamor- 
gan Co.L.; Miss R. J. Winnicka (1957), National 
Central L. 


(The figures in brackets indicate the year in which the 
member completed the examination appropriate to the 
category in which he is applying for election.) 


At the same meeting, the resignations of 
1 Fellow and 1 Associate were received and 
2 Fellows and 34 Associates were reinstated in 
membership. 


Subscriptions for 1958 

Members are asked to note that their 1958 
subscriptions became due on Ist January, and to 
send their remittances as early as possible to the 
Secretary, together with the remittance form 
which was posted to members last month. 

Members are requested to remit their subscrip- 
tions at the appropriate rate and to complete the 
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contributions but also for their spirited replies 
in the discussion. The meeting had agreed that 
there was a real need for municipal libraries to 
supply medical books, though there was some 
doubt as to the extent and manner in which this 
should be carried out. 


Association 


declaration on their remittance form if the sub- 
scription due is less than £5 5s. This will save the 
inconvenience and expense of future adjustments 
and correspondence. 


Section Membership, 1958 

Members are reminded that membership of 
Sections of the Association is not automatically 
continuous from year to year. In order to remain 
in membership of a Section or Sections, it is 
necessary to inform the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion (except in the case of Life Members and those 
who pay their subscription by Bank Order). 
Members may join, or remain in membership of, 
any two Sections without additional payment. To 
do so, they should complete the appropriate part 
of the remittance form accompanying the sub- 
scription reminder which was sent to them at the 
end of last month. Members may also join more 
than two Sections by paying, in addition to the 
normal subscription, a further annual sum of five 
shillings for each Section joined after the first 
two. Prompt payment of subscriptions accom- 
panied by the remittance form, clearly stating 
members’ desires regarding Section membership 
for 1958, will facilitate considerably accurate 
Section membership recording and avoid loss of 
Section voting rights. 

In the case of Life Members and those who pay 
by Bank Order, existing membership of Sections 
will be continued unless the Secretary is notified 
otherwise before 31st January, 1958. 


Revision of Syllabus 


In order to clarify the syllabus in Registration 
Group C (vi), the following minor changes have 
been made: 


(a) Insert “‘national’’, in the first line between ‘‘(’’ and 
“public’’. 

(6) In the penultimate line of paragraph one, substitute 
“two”’ for “three”; delete ‘“‘public libraries . . . 
bureaux”’ and insert (a) municipal and county 
libraries, (6) national, university and special libraries 
and information bureaux”’. 


Mr. T. E. Callander was appointed Subject 
Assessor for the First Professional Examination. 








Teacher-Librarian Certificate 
THe Liprary ASSOCIATION AND ScHoot LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 
JomnT BOARD OF ASSESSORS 

1. The first examination for the Certificate for Teacher- 
Librarians will be held on 3rd and 4th July, 1958. Forms 
of application to sit the examination are now available 
from the Secretary to the Joint Board, Chaucer House, 
Malet Place, London, W.C.1. 

2. Organizers of courses may send for application 
forms in bulk, stating the number required. Each request 
for a form or forms should be accompanied by a stamped 
self-addressed envelope. 

3. The closing date for applications is 28th February, 
1958, after which no applications can be considered. 

4. Twe stamped self-addressed envelopes (postcard 
size) must accompany each completed entry form returned 
to the Secretary, for the despatch of the candidate's entry 
ticket and result card (Examination Regulation 4). 
Failure to comply with this Regulation will delay both 
entry ticket and notification of result. 


L.A. Publications 

Publication has been announced of three 
important publications: 

(1) National libraries of the world: their 
history, administration and public services, by 
Arundell Esdaile. Second edition, completely 
revised, by F. J. Hill. xv, 413 pages. 44s. (33s. to 
L.A. members), post 6d. 

The natural growth of the stocks of national libraries, 
the development of their services and, above all, the 
calamity of a second world war have made necessary 
considerable alterations and additions in the revision 
of Dr. Esdaile’s text. 32 libraries are described, there are 
12 plates, and a bibliography follows each chapter. 

Members are requested to note that the published price 
is a slight increase on the previously advertised price. 

(2) Prolegomena to library classification, by 
S. R. Ranganathan. Second edition, with a 
preface by W. C. Berwick Sayers. 487 pages. 
45s. (33s. to L.A. members), post 6d. 

The original edition of this work, published twenty 
years agO, was an outstanding contribution to library 
classification and has had considerable influence on 
library thought and practice. The second edition has been 
largely revised and partly re-written by the author. 

(3) Library Science Abstracts. Cumulative index 
to vols. 1-6, 1950-1955. viii, 203 pages. 40s. 
(30s. to L.A. members), post 6d. 

Compiled by H. A. Whatley and Evelyn S. Whatley, 
this detailed index is essential for revealing the con- 
centrated information contained in the Abstracts. 


SpeciaAL Supsect Lists 
The annual subscription to the series of Special 
Subject Lists has been increased to 21s. This 
covers 12 monthly lists. Individual lists will be 
available at varying prices, according to size. 


STUDENTS’ HANDBOOK 
The Students’ handbook 1958 is now ready, 
price 7s. (Ss. to members), post 6d. 
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Training College Libraries* 

1. Introduction. This memorandum is con- 
cerned with library facilities in teacher training 
colleges. It considers the nature, purposes and 
functions of these libraries and makes recom- 
mendations on the status and remuneration of the 
librarian, having regard to the duties and 
responsibilities undertaken. 

2. Purposes and functions. 

(a) To provide, organize and maintain an 
adequate library service to meet the needs of both 
lecturing staff and students. 

(6) To provide opportunities for further read- 
ing and research on all aspects of the college 
curriculum and on any individual studies under- 
taken by students and staff. 

(c) To provide links with other libraries, 
especially in connection with (6) above, and to 
arrange book exhibitions with the co-operation 
of appropriate organizations such as the National 
Book League. 

(d) To provide material for practical teaching 
by making available books, illustrations and 
other material suitable for use both in classwork 
and in school libraries. 

3. Organization and administration. To enable 
the above purposes and functions to be fully 
realized, the library must be centrally organized 
on a sound professional basis. A generous annual 
allowance should be made available for the 
purchase and binding of books and periodicals 
for the College library. The stock will, naturally, 
need to be strong in all aspects of the study of 
education and in the subjects taught in the 
College, and there should also be a carefully 
chosen selection of books of general interest and 
literary merit. More than one copy of books 
much in demand will be needed. The whole of 
this material should be arranged on the “‘open 
access” principle and be available for loan to 
staff and students. In addition, a collection of 
standard reference works and bibliographies 
should be maintained for use only in the library. 
If books used for school practice come under the 
administration of the college librarian, they 
should be housed in or near the library to avoid 
delay and inconvenience. 

4. Duties and responsibilities of the librarian. 

(a) To be thoroughly acquainted with all 
aspects of life and work of the College and to be 


* This memorandum was prepared jointly by the Lib- 
rary Association and the Association of Teachers in 
Colleges and Departments of Education. It has been 
approved by the Councils of both Associations and copies 
have been sent by A.T.C.D.E. to all Training College 
Principals in membership of that Association. 
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available for consultation by the Principal and 
staff on all library matters. To guide students in 
the use of books and libraries by both systematic 
instruction and by informal advice. In addition, 
to make available to staff and students the full 
resources of the library for reference or research 
purposes, providing bibliographical help, and 
drawing upon outside libraries where necessary. 

(b) To be responsible for the organization of 
the library and the routine of loans to staff and 
students. To arrange exhibitions and displays of 
library material in connection with special 
interests, topics, etc., where appropriate in 
co-operation with outside bodies. 

(c) To be responsible to the Principal for the 
selection, purchase and care of the bookstock 
and, in consultation with the lecturing staff, to 
ensure a balanced and up-to-date collection. This 
will include drawing attention to new publica- 
tions and new editions, suggesting duplication 
where necessary, and the discarding of out-of-date 
material, etc. 

(d) To undertake the acquisition, recording, 
classification and cataloguing of the stock. 

5. Conclusions. There is ample evidence that 
the value and importance of good library provi- 
sion in training colleges is recognized by Colleges 
and their Governing Bodies. Many are anxious 
to improve their library provision as soon as 
financial resources and improved accommodation 
permit. An increasing amount of tutorial work is 
being undertaken and great value is placed on 
private study, both as a technique of learning and 
as a means of widening and enriching the 
students’ general cultural development. A well 
stocked and well organized library is thus an 
essential part of the equipment of a training 
college. 

6. This development of the library as a 
recognized force in the work of the college 
demands a high standard of librarianship. It is 
unreasonable to expect a member of the lecturing 
staff to undertake the duties of librarian in 
addition to his normal functions. In many 
colleges at present, one of the lecturers is respon- 
sible for the library. This is not a satisfactory 
arrangement, even where the library is relatively 
small. The routine techniques of issuing and 
receiving books and other minor processes 
common to all types of lending libraries may be 
easily learned, but these are not the most impor- 
tant part of a librarian’s work and responsi- 
bilities. His value lies in his bibliographical skill 
and knowledge of resources both inside his own 
library and elsewhere, as well as in the continued 
help and guidance given to staff and students. 
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7. It is clear therefore that every College 
library should be in charge of a full-time char- 
tered librarian. To make do with any less 
provision is false economy and will reduce the 
efficiency of the College. Further, it is important 
that, to share fully in the life and work of the 
College and to enjoy the confidence of all 
members of the teaching staff, the librarian 
should have status equivalent to that of a full 
member of staff. It follows that where a librarian 
is appointed who is qualified and fitted to take 
part in lecturing and tutorial work, his remunera- 
tion should be the same as that of the lecturing 
staff, whether at lecturer or senior lecturer level. 


Availability of Theses* 


1. The possibility of action by the Library 
Association to make thesis literature more 
readily available was first raised by the Commit- 
tee of the University and Research Section in 
1952. This Committee set up a small sub-com- 
mittee to investigate ways and means of publish- 
ing detailed information about the contents of 
theses accepted in British universities and 
increasing their availability. 

2. The sub-committee found that some 
universities already issued abstracts: Cambridge, 
Glasgow, Leeds, Oxford, Southampton and 
Wales published abstracts of their theses either 
in whole or in part, and four other universities, 
Liverpool, London, Edinburgh and St. Andrews, 
issued lists of theses presented. It was also found 
that in many cases theses were made available 
in university libraries by a system of inter- 
library loans, and that, as a rule, there were no 
difficulties about procuring photo-copies. 

The sub-committee was aware of the Index to 
theses accepted for higher degrees, published 
annually by Aslib to cover the years 1950/1 
onwards. 

3. The sub-committee felt that the arrange- 
ments generally with regard to theses were too 
haphazard to be entirely satisfactory and that it 
should be possible for the universities to adopt a 
uniform plan whereby information about the 
contents of higher degree theses could become 
more comprehensive and more regularly available. 

4. The sub-committee noted with much 
interest the scheme operated by University Micro- 
films in the United States, in which some 80 
American universities and university institutions 
participate. Under this scheme— 


* A report by the Committee of the University and 
Research Section of the Library Association. 








' 
: 
: 
i 
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(a) tl. university agrees to allow University 
Microfilms to make a negative microfilm of all its 
dissertations; 

(6) University Microfilms agrees to supply 
positives at a regular cost to any enquirer; 

(c) University Microfilms publishes a Monthly 
List of Abstracts of the theses microfilmed by 
them with an indication of the cost of a copy of 
the whole dissertation appended to each abstract 
(the abstracts being supplied in each case by the 
author of the dissertation). 

(d) University Microfilms makes a charge of 
$20 for each dissertation included in this scheme. 

(Xerox prints from microfilm holdings can now 
by supplied by University Microfilms.) 


5. The sub-committee decided to see if a 
similar scheme should be introduced into the 
United Kingdom, though considerable doubt was 
expressed about the feasibility of charging so large 
a fee for this service, or indeed any fee at all. 

As a result of conversations with University 
Microfilms, the suggestion was made that, to test 
out the suitability of the scheme, University 
Microfilms would finance for 12 months the 
whole operation of microfilming the dissertations 
of one university, including the publication of a 
volume of abstracts. This offer was considered 
and attempts were made to find a university 
which would allow its theses to be microfilmed on 
this basis, but unfortunately without success. 
Various objections were raised and the matter 
fell into abeyance when the question of the 
copyright in the theses and the microfilm was 
raised, and no final decision arrived at. 

6. It must be confessed that the members of 
the sub-committee have been disappointed at the 
lack of success which has attended their efforts. 
While objections from the universities were not 
unexpected, the strength and persistence of these 
objections have been rather surprising. The 
difficulties, however, which the universities fore- 
see in the application of a system like that 
advocated should not be under-rated. It will be 
convenient to set them out in detail, as they will 
have to be met before any satisfactory scheme 
can be put forward. They are as follows: 

(a) All university theses are unpublished 
material and it is not reasonable to expect that 
they should or could be administered as though 
they were published material. Similar distinctions 
between published material and unpublished 
material are drawn by government research 
institutions and by industrial firms. (Indeed, one 
of the objects of the conference organized by the 
School of Librarianship at University College, 
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London, in 1956 was to examine the difficulties 
that arise in acquiring and making use of un- 
published material.) 

(b) Despite the fact that the number of theses 
on which restrictions have been imposed forms 
an extremely small proportion of the whole body 
of theses, there will always remain certain types 
of research work which, by their nature, may call 
for some degree of restriction on loans or copying: 
for example, research conducted in laboratories 
where work of national importance is proceeding, 
or cases where a professor or director of research 
has a group of research students working upon 
closely related aspects of a central problem, and 
where theses become so mutually dependent that 
it might be unreasonable to release any until all 
are ready for release. 

(c) The question of copyright presents serious 
difficulties. The copyright of a dissertation ought 
presumably to remain in the hands of the author 
or of the university, but copyright protection 
would be lost to some extent if a commercial firm 
had unlimited right to copy a microfilm negative. 

(d) If the suppliers of the microfilms demand 
the exclusive right to supply copies of a disserta- 
tion, this might have a serious effect on the loan 
policy adopted at present by many universities. 
Would the university have to renounce the right 
to make its own microfilms (or microcards or 
photocopies) of theses supplied by a central 
body ? 

(e) The existence of a comprehensive set of 
negatives of dissertations might result in extensive 
demands, by foreign universities, for microfilm 
copies of dissertations in exchange for disserta- 
tions published in the ordinary way. 

(f) In certain cases the publication of a thesis 
from a particular laboratory might reveal ideas or 
trends which could be exploited commercially in 
advance of a proper completion of the work. 

These difficulties are probably capable of 
solution by agreement, but they have to be faced. 

7. Other objections are sometimes raised, e.g. : 

(a) Theses contain immature work which is 
unsuitable for publication; or that any work 
which is of value is bound to appear in print 
sooner or later. Such objections do not seem to 
the sub-committee to have real weight. It could 
be argued that, even if the work is bound in many 
cases to be immature, none the less it contains 
material of considerable reference value. Similarly, 
later publication of a dissertation is by no means 
assured; it may take place in any one of a number 
of different periodicals or at times which it is 
impossible to forecast; and, in any case, articles 
which are based on a dissertation are often not 
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the whele of the dissertation but only portions 
of it. 

(b) It is sometimes urged that the publication 
of abstracts of theses would enable unscrupulous 
students elsewhere to use the abstracts for com- 
piling dissertations to be presented at other uni- 
versities. This seems to the sub-committee a 
rather frivolous suggestion, and, in any case, the 
best way of combating such improper use would 
be to have the abstracts generally available. 

8. There are some compensating factors which 
should not be forgotten by librarians: 

(a) Any restrictions which are imposed upon 
the lending or copying of university theses have 
been imposed and are maintained either by the 
universities, or by individual departments of the 
universities, and not by the libraries in which the 
theses have been deposited. In any case the 
number of theses on which restrictions have been 
imposed form an extremely small proportion of 
the whole body of theses. 

(b) Since 1954 each annual volume of Index to 
theses accepted for higher degrees published by 
Aslib has included in the Editorial note a state- 
ment from the Standing Conference of National 
and University Libraries of the results of Con- 
ference’s attempts to persuade British universities 
to adopt a standard of availability. 

(c) The Standing Conference of Nationai and 
University Libraries will continue their efforts to 
persuade British universities to accept fully the 
desirable standard of availability which they have 
suggested, namely: 

(i) That at least one copy of every thesis 
accepted for higher degrees should be 
deposited in the University Library. 

(ii) That, subject to the author’s consent, all 
theses should be available for inter-library 
loan. 

(iii) That, subject to the author’s consent, all 
theses should be available for photo- 
copying. 

(iv) That authors of theses should be asked at 
the deposit to give their consent for (iii) in 
writing, and that this consent should be 
inserted in the deposit copy of theses. 

(d) The development and acceleration of the 
work of the Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research in the post-war years has enor- 
mously improved all forms of contact and com- 
munication between the universities and govern- 
ment research establishments; so that research 
students from universities and research workers 
in government institutions are more frequently 
working side by side in the same teams, with a 
consequent improvement in the free flow of 
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unpublished material between both bodies. In a 
similar, though less direct manner, the enlight- 
ened generosity of the great industrial firms, who 
regularly help the work of the universities’ 
scientific departments, is producing as a most 
beneficial corollary a great increase in the per- 
sonal contacts between research workers in 
industry and those in the university. 

9. In quite recent times a new approach has 
been made to the problem by a commercial firm. 
This firm undertakes the microfilming of disserta- 
tions on the following terms: 

(i) The form of microreproduction, i.e., card or 
film, would be decided according to the circum- 
stances of each case, but in most cases would be 
card. 

(ii) Theses would be published by subject, e.g., 
Metallurgy, Fuel, English Language, etc., and the 
co-operation of the Heads of Faculties or 
Departments would be sought in selecting those 
theses to be published. 

(iii) Official approval of the university con- 
cerned would be required, and its co-operation in 
obtaining copyright permission from the author. 
The firm on its part would take all steps to 
protect the author’s copyright. 

(iv) A short synopsis of the thesis would be 
asked for from the author or would be supplied 
by arrangement with the Faculty or Department. 

(v) A catalogue showing a synopsis of each 
thesis published, would be issued. 

(vi) The firm would reserve the right to decide 
which theses were published, but in certain 
circumstances they would be prepared to accept 
all the theses from a given Department. In this 
case some contribution from the university might 
be required. 

(vii) The original theses would have to be made 
available by the university, but would be returned 
after filming. The negative would remain the 
property of the firm. 

(viii) This scheme could be adapted to one or 
more universities and variations to meet the 
requirements of individual universities could be 
discussed. 

10. It will be observed that the proposal put 
forward by this commercial firm does away with 
the need to charge a microfilming fee. At the 
same time the scheme is selective and there is no 
guarantee that all the dissertations in a particular 
university would be microcopied, and there might 
be a danger that the cream would be skimmed 
off, and other theses, which it might be equally 
desirable to have microfilmed, would not be 
microfilmed owing to the fact that they were 
likely not to be a commercial proposition. 
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Notes on Out-of-print Books 


Further to my comment in the August, 1957, 
“Notes” that the Youth Libraries Section Com- 
mittee had promised to review O.P. children’s 
books and make recommendations thereon, I 
have now heard from the Secretary, Miss M. 
Chambers, who states: 

“Ninety-one titles or series were under con- 
sideration, and of these the Committee considered 
the following worthy of reprinting and for which 
it is thought there would be a demand: 


Alice Chase Famous paintings (Macdonald) 
Elizabeth 
Coatsworth Alice-all-by-herself (Harrap) 
Roger Duvoisin The three sneezes (Muller) 
C. Egan The “* Epaminondas”’ 
books (Collins) 
E. Farjeon Tales from Chaucer (Medici 
Press) 
L. Frankl Our baby (Collins) 
R. Harris The adventures of Turkey (Collins) 
Kate Seredy The white stag (Harrap) 


A suitable children’s edition of The Scarlet Pimpernel” 


Negotiations on the above titles will now be 
undertaken by the London and Home Counties 
Branch Committee. Doubtless Miss Chambers 
(School Library Service, Belper, Derbyshire) will 
be glad to receive further suggestions from 
children’s librarians and others for suitable titles 
for reprinting. Miss Chambers also tells me that 
her Committee consider that the School Library 
Association could profitably know of what is 
being done, and she has asked Mr. Osborne, 
Editor of the School Librarian and School Library 
Review, to give some publicity to the matter with 
a view to securing more purchasing support and 
consequently increased influence with publishers. 

Some little time ago, the Bodley Head 
enquired about the possibilities of sales to public 
libraries of The Dark Island by Henry Treece. 
I have now heard from this firm that the book 
will be published on 17th February, 1958, at 
13s. 6d. 

Further to the comment in the October 
“Notes”, Virgin soil upturned was delayed by 
binding and is now due on 12th December, 
1957. 

In January, 1957, Arco Publishers, Ltd. wrote 
to me asking for suggestions for titles to be 
included in “‘a series of worthwhile reprints’ of 
the classics, and correspondence has _ been 


exchanged throughout the year. As a result, I 
have recently heard that a series of Jules Verne 
titles will be published under the imprint of 
Bernard Hanison Ltd.—this imprint will be 
reserved for serious literature as distinct from the 
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more popular books published by Arco Publica- 
tions Ltd. The entire works of Jules Verne will be 
re-issued over a period of the next few years in a 
series called The Fitzroy Edition under the general 
editorship of Mr. I. O. Evans, author of Jules 
Verne: master of science fiction. Each book is 
planned at 12s. 6d. and titles to appear in spring, 
1958, are A floating city, The Begum’s fortune and 
Five weeks in a balloon. 

Although not negotiated by us, it is perhaps 
useful to report that there will be a small printing 
for the spring of 1958 of The American Secretaries 
of State and their diplomacy, by the Pageant Book 
Co., 59 Fourth Avenue, New York 3. The book 
has been O.P. for nearly a quarter of a century 
and is at present virtually unpurchasable. This 
reprint will be complete and unabridged with the 
original ten volumes bound in five in buckram at 
$47.50, pre-publication price $40. The publisher 
states that due to the small size of the edition, 
there is a possibility of a pre-publication sell- 
out. 

These “Notes” are being written just before a 
welcome Christmas and New Year break, so the 
writer may perhaps be forgiven for indulging in 
the rosy glow of retrospection. One of the 
landmarks of London and Home Counties 
Branch Committee’s work in the O.P. books field 
was their recommendation of a new edition of 
No mean city, not because of any special literary 
merit of this title, but because it confirmed the 
value of the Committee’s advice to publishers 
when it became a phenomenal best-seller. This 
advice was given in the face of one publisher’s 
comment that “the principal library suppliers and 
libraries in Glasgow whose opinions we sought 
about the publication of No mean city showed no 
enthusiasm at all, which is rather remarkable, 
seeing that the sales of the book came from them”’. 
It is interesting, therefore, to read the “middle- 
page spread” in the Daily Mail of 7th December, 
in which Kenneth Allsop’s Book Column devotes 
the entire space to ““A Ghost rises from the 
Gorbals”’. This reports that 180,000 copies were 
sold “in the last four months’ and gives an 
account of McArthur’s unhappy endeavours to 
become a successful writer and portray his 
beloved Glasgow, terminating with his suicide 
in 1947. 

Kenneth Allsop reported tracking down a 
number of unpublished manuscripts, held by a 
printer named William MacLellan in Hope 
Street. The following day a London publisher 
was reported by the Daily Mail as making an 
offer for an option on these manuscripts. 

NORMAN TOMLINSON 
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A Luncheon to mark the 21st Anniversary of the L.A. Carnegie Medal was held at The Dorchester on Wednesday, 

27th November, 1957. The speakers (shown above) were, from left to right: Mr. lan Parsons (President, Publishers 

Association), Sir Edward Boyle (Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Education), Dr. Bronowski (L.A. 

President), Miss Noel Streatfeild, the author, and Edward Ardizzone, the illustrator. An account of the Luncheon 
appeared in the December Liaison. 


Special Library Notes 
Technical College Libraries 


If special libraries are ever ‘“‘news’’, then the 
technical college libraries should certainly claim 
that distinction at present. The Russian earth 
satellite gave an unexpected and startling 
urgency to recent Government prenouncements 
on technical education in this age of science; and, 
as the Ministry of Education’s Circular 322 
showed, they were not prepared to argue the 
importance of a library and information service 
in the general scheme of technical education. 
Reflecting the currency of this aspect of the whole 
subject, Aslib convened a one-day conference on 
technical college libraries at the end of October, 
noted in Liaison for August, and the four papers 
and discussions are to be published in Aslib 
Proceedings in the New Year. As an illustration 
of what library service in a technical college can 
amount to in practice, we are glad to include the 
following contribution from G. H. Wright, 
Librarian of Hatfield Technical College. The 
Hertfordshire County Council has since the war 
pursued an adventurous education policy and 


this is evident in the scheme which Mr. Wright 
describes: 


Steady progress has been made in the organization of 
the Hertfordshire Technical Library Service, although 
industry has not yet been approached. The County is 
fortunately placed in creating such a scheme as the 
County Council is responsible for technical education 
throughout the County and, apart from five urban areas, 
for the public library service. In addition there are a 
number of industrial and research libraries in the County 
forming a Special Libraries Group effectively co-operating 
with the County Library. A union catalogue of periodi- 
cals exists and all libraries notify the County Library of 
additions to stock. 

The Scheme is devised to operate an information 
service from the three principal technical colleges dealing 
with advanced courses at Hatfield, Letchworth and 
Watford. Hatfield will be the focal centre of the scheme 
and a new wing which will shortly be constructed means 
that the library accommodation can be considerably 
expanded. Apart from the three Technical Colleges, 
there will be seven Colleges of Further Education, a 
College of Art and an Institute of Agriculture participat- 
ing in the scheme. Libraries in the Colleges of Further 
Education will be concerned with providing information 
on trade products and equipment, apart from serving 
their normal educational function. 

A number of staff appointments has been made, 
including a special grade on the Burnham Scales for 
Tutor Librarians. The importance of training students to 
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seek, collate and apply information for themselves is 
considered a major function of a college library service. 
At Hatfield special Information and Report Writing 
lectures have been planned to operate in all third year 
national certificate courses, and in degree and sandwich 
courses. Much of this type of work will be dealt with by 
the Tutor Librarians. 

To assist in the planning of the Technical Library 
Service, a small Advisory Committee has been formed by 
the County Council. The members of this committee 
hold important executive positions in industrial and 
research establishments in the County. 

When the service to industry is launched, it is hoped to 
provide details of all acquisitions, including periodical 
articles and reports, on cards by subscription. Industry 
will be invited to select those subjects in which they are 
interested and will then only receive details of material 
falling under those subject headings. In addition it is 
hoped to produce a bulletin which will act as a forum for 
information on Technical College activities and also to 
include answers to enquiries that have been received in 
the Technical Library Service. 

In the development of the scheme it will obviously be 
important to ensure that the function of the library for 
the college will not in any way be hindered by its outside 
service. The advantages of initiating such a scheme in the 
County are many. Co-operation with industry is essential 
for any college, and a library service of this character is of 
considerable assistance in strengthening such links. 
Liaison with industry is an important factor, too, for a 
Technical Library Service, and by establishing the service 
in the colleges such liaison can be encouraged through 
the goodwill of departmental advisory committees, part- 
time teachers and part-time students. 

Apart from the usefulness of encouraging co-operation 
between industry and college, the scheme has also pro- 
vided a method of giving the smaller college a good 
library service with qualified staff. It also ensures that 
adequate resources can be provided throughout the 
County at centres where maximum internal use can be 
made of the material. 


It is encouraging to note the number of features 
in the Hertfordshire scheme which correspond to 
the L.A.’s recommendations in their Memoran- 
dum on technical college library provision. 


Advisory Council on Scientific Policy 

The Ministry of Education is not, of course, 
the sole Government office to be concerned with 
library services, as witness the latest Report of the 
Advisory Council on Scientific Policy. In this the 
Council returns to a point they have made 
repeatedly, the failure by the Government to 
make any progress with the project for a National 
Reference Library for Science, and which they 
now urge is becoming critical. The same Report 
canvasses the idea of international co-operatio 
for both collecting and translating Russian 
literature. It is not stated whether there is in this 
any connection with an enquiry which was made 
earlier this year by the E.P.A. Co-operative 
Research Committee on the Availability and Use 
in Western Europe of Literature and Technical 
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Information Originating from the Soviet Union, 
with the purpose of developing a common policy 
among member countries (who include the U.K.) 
for the purchase, abstracting and translation of 
Russian literature. Meanwhile, at national level 
the task has been begun here by the National 
Lending Library. The N.L.L. is reporting upon 
its progress in a series of occasional news-sheets 
and the second of these is devoted to its Russian 
literature section. So far two lists have been 
compiled and are available on request: List A, 
of over 200 current Russian journals, and B, 
which has entries for Russian books accessioned 
and which will be supplemented at intervals. In a 
written Parliamentary answer, just published, it 
is learned that D.S.1.R. has ordered microfilms of 
**several thousand translations of Russian scien- 
tific papers’ from the John Crerar Library, 
Chicago, and these will become part of the 
Russian literature section of the N.L.L. 


Government Research Activities 


In 1951 the Government produced a useful 
little guide to its activities in scientific research 
entitled Government scientific organization in the 
civilian field, as distinct from its military research 
work. This is to some extent dated now, but there 
are no plans to publish a revision. Not surpris- 
ingly, the American counterpart dwarfs it in both 
size and detail, and will not disappoint anyone 
familiar with the standard of National associations 
of the U.S., Scientific and technicai societies of 
U.S. and Canada and the annual U.S. Govern- 
ment organization manual. Organization of the 
Federal Government for scientific activities is 
published by the National Science Foundation 
(publication N.S.F. 56-17, at 15s. through 
H.M.S.O.) and takes the form of a report on the 
work and their methods of organization of the 
thirty-eight Federal agencies engaged in pure and 
applied research. Charts show the devolution of 
responsibilities for the separate parts of the 
research programme and also the principal 
plants, field stations and laboratories employed. 
One of the largest of these, the Naval Research 
Laboratory, Washington, has this year begun 
publishing a new series of monthly reports of its 
non-confidential work, which takes in electronics, 
chemistry, mathematics, mechanics, metallurgy 
and ceramics, plastics, optics, nuclear and 
atomic physics, solid-state physics, astronomy 
and astrophysics. NRL Progress is obtainable 
through H.M.S.O., from the Office of Technical 
Services, U.S. Department of Commerce at 
$13.00 a year. 


Pe Raise stax 
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Atomic Energy Information 


While the possession and careful study of the 
guides we have mentioned does induce some 
feeling of confidence in handling material or 
enquiries which concern American research, we 
can nevertheless sympathize with those who feel 
that this is beginner’s stuff compared with 
atomic energy information. Aslib did run a 
symposium on this topic last April and the 
papers have recently been published. At the 
symposium the Publicity Officer of the U.K. 
Atomic Energy Authority mentioned a proposal 
that in their new headquarters (now being 
completed in Lower Regent Street) there should 
be established an enquiry point in the charge of a 
librarian, supported by a reference copy of all 
of the Authority’s non-confidential reports and 
publications. From evidence afforded by certain 
columns in The Times Literary Supplement, it is 
now clear that this idea is taking shape. Of 
immediate interest for American material there is 
their Guide to atomic energy literature, TID-4575, 
and What's available in the unclassified atomic 
energy literature, TID-4550, both obtainable free 
from the Technical Information Service of the 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee. The Deputy Librarian of the Harwell 
Library, Mr. L. J. Anthony, has written a guide 
entitled Sources of information in atomic energy, 
which covers the U.K., U.S.A., Russia and 
France, but curiously omits Canada. 


Information Retrieval Symposium 

Shortly after his participation in the Aslib 
Symposium we have referred to, Mr. Anthony 
visited Oak Ridge and was also able to attend 
the Symposium on Systems of Information 
Retrieval held by the Western Reserve University 
in Cleveland. He has kindly provided this account 
of the occasion: 


The Symposium was attended by over 600 people, and 
29 short papers were given. Most of the systems described 
in the papers were demonstrated in the exhibition area. 
The systems shown were of three types: 

a) Hand-operated and semi-automatic systems using 

punched cards and limited to use with collections 
not exceeding 10,000 documents in specific subject 
fields. 
Machine-sorted punched card systems using 1.B.M. 
or Remington Rand equipment designed for fairly 
large collections of documents in narrow subject 
fields. 

(c) Computer or near-computer systems designed to 
handle large collections of documents in broad and 
narrow subject fields. 

Equipment designed primarily for processing clerical 

data is not ideally suited for information work, and most 
of the machine-operated systems demonstrated gave 
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evidence of the remarkable ingenuity needed to overcome 
this primary disability. Much of ihe effort has gone into 
designing systems which obviate the need to put the 
whole card file through the machine for each search. The 
most common solution is the use of unit cards, whereby 
for each document a series of cards is made, one for each 
coded concept. Search is made by feeding into the 
machine all the blocks of cards carrying the required 
concepts and matching document numbers. The coding 
used tended to be excessively ponderous and complex, 
and in many cases the advantages of high machine speeds 
were offset by the slowness of programming and decoding. 
In all the systems demonstrated the normal enquiry rate 
was low: in the region of 50 to 250 enquiries per year; and 
the average time for carrying out a search varied from 
30 minutes to 6 hours. 

Although these systems are interesting, they are 
certainly not the answer to the problem of retrieving 
information, and a great deal of research is needed into 
the fundamentals of conveying information from one 
medium to another. This need is recognized by Perry 
and his colleagues who reported progress on the W.R.U. 
Selector, an electro-mechanical computer using a punched 
tape input. Much of their work to date has been concerned 
with the theoretical basis of coding, and they believe that 
they will eventually be able to design a machine which 
will be capable of performing operations right outside 
the scope of conventional machine systems. However, 
their work, like that of Kodak on the “Minicard”’, is still 
largely experimental, and it may be five to ten years 
before any practical result is obtained. In any case, 
systems such as the W.R.U. and Minicard will require 
a very high capital outlay in terms of equipment, and it is 
doubtful if any but the largest national documentation 
centres would be able to afford them. The final solution 
to the retrieval problem in the medium-sized library is 
still in the future and may conceivably be along quite 
different lines. 


Indexes 


The typically transatlantic rejoinder to anyone 
daring to wonder if they can afford the latest 
10-years index to Chemical Abstracts is ‘How can 
you afford not to?’’. It is fortunate that con- 
siderations of bulk and cost rarely feature so 
acutely in the purchase of long-period indexes. 
An instance of this is the cumulative index just 
published by the American Ceramic Society to 
over 850 issues of the Society’s Journal and 
Ceramic Bulletin, which in 132 pages provides a 
key to over 38 years of ceramic research. It costs 
$5.00. Another recent example has been pro- 
duced by the Aeronautical Research Council in 
this country. Librarians concerned with aero- 
nautical information will be familiar with the 
A.R.C.’s practice to publish their Reports and 
Memoranda in the Annual Technical Reports. 
Inevitably it is not possible for these Rs. and M, 
always to appear in the annual volume corre- 
sponding to their year of publication. But there 
is now as R. & M. 2600 an Index of Reports and 
Memoranda Published in the Annual Technical 
Reports, 1909-1947. This enumerates precisely 
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the report numbers published in each of the 
annual volumes. 


Translations 

We found it gratifying for many reasons to see 
that Liaison published a note on the formation 
of a co-operative translation scheme by the 
Iron and Steel Institute in collaboration with 
B.LS.R.A. There is much (more, we would say) 
to be said for language abilities as distinct from 
attainment of specialist subject qualifications 
among special library staff. Granted, however, 
even a modest level of familiarity with foreign 
languages, the business of tracing and obtaining 
translations already in existence will be a recur- 
rent factor in any field of information work 
which looks abroad for some of its material. 
We can do with a guide to the whole business of 
translations in library work. The makings of such 
an instrument are contained in a slim booklet 
compiled by the Reference Division of the U.S. 
National Library of Medicine, called Scientific 
translations—a preliminary guide to sources and 
services (Public Health Publication no. 514, 15 c.). 
This does not claim to be complete, nor is it, but 
it will repay study by anyone to whom transla- 
tions are unexplored territory. 


The “‘Dagmar’’ Microfilm Reader 
Mr. Ardern (Manchester College of Techno- 
logy) speaks enthusiastically of a cheap, neat 
microfilm reader which was displayed during the 
Harrogate Conference, and I am indebted to him 
for this description of the apparatus: 


A portable microfiche-microfilm reader—the “‘Dag- 
mar’’—has been developed at the Delft Technische 
Hochschule with the help of Dr. L. J. van der Wolk, the 
Librarian. It is manufactured by J. H. Mullens of The 
Hague and is now obtainable through an agent in this 
country. 

Dr. van der Wolk needed a sma heap portable 
reader so that he could place a number about the college 
in order that flat film copies (microfiche) of articles in 
important research journals could be used instgad of the 
journal being borrowed from the library. They had to be 
cheap enough for individual students to buy, too. The 
microfiche are made in a very short time in the library’s 
photographic section at a cost of about 2s. 2d. for 
30-100 pages. 

The “Dagmar” is of the “mirror to table top’’ type. 
The image is thrown on to a sheet of white paper or card, 
and as the mirror can be raised on its rods, quite an 
increase in magnification can be obtained. On its back 
the reader projects on to a wail, or the mirror can be 
taken off and enlarged paper copies of the image made. 
The bulb is a car headlight type and so is much cheaper 
than a projection bulb, and the illumination is so good 
that no curtains or screens are needed in a normally-lit 
room. 

The microfiche holder has two plates of glass hinged 
on one side. It has magnets which hold it in place over 
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the aperture and a slight push moves it about until the 
desired page is found. It can, of course, be turned any 
way—the magnets holding it quite firm. The film holder 
(not in place when microfiche are being viewed) clips on 
to the casing, and there are no pressure plates to hold 
(and sometimes scratch ?) the film. 

The instrument comes to pieces and packs into about 
an 8-inch cube weighing approximately 10 Ib. The price 
for students is £25 (a subsidized price) and for libraries 
and independent scientists £30. For commercial and 
industrial users it will be £37. These prices do not include 
import duty, and it is possible that individual application 
may have to be made for a duty-free licence. Even with 
duty there is no British reader to equal it at that price, 
and universities and large research libraries will now be 
able to have a few really portable instruments which can 
be “‘lent out"’ to departments or laboratories on demand. 


Guides to Sources of Information 

Over the last eighteen months the European 
Productivity Agency of O.E.E.C. has been 
publishing guides to selected organizations which 
act as sources of technical information in each 
of the Agency’s member countries. Now these 
national guides have been consolidated and 
published (through H.M.S.O.) as a single volume 
with the title International guide to European 
sources of technical information, the countries 
covered being Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Greece, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden and U.K. The body of the Guide is a 
subject arrangement sub-divided by country, 
details for the selected organizations being given 
in a standard form and supported by name and 
subject indexes. Another international guide, 
which necessarily overlaps with the E.P.A. work 
in places, is the Directory of national organiza- 
tions in Europe and U.S.A., and international 
organizations, concerned with iron and steel 
(Quin Press for United Nations, 1957, 20s.). 
‘Iron Curtain’ countries are included. A very 
useful amount of detail is given in all instances 
and for each of the countries the scope is quite 
wide. It includes government departments and 
organizations such as marketing associations and 
federations of industry, as well as those concerned 
with scientific and market research. 


Glossary of Abbreviations 

The social historian may one day consider that 
our often clipped, contracted speech and the 
lavish use we make of abbreviations in writing 
attest to the speed and complex organization of 
twentieth-century life. As something to be lived 
with abbreviations are a necessary evil, and we 
can only be thankful that there are those with the 
assiduity and patience to compile guides to these 
ciphers. One such helpful compilation, now in a 
handsome second edition, is the Glossary of 
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abbreviations, which has been put together by 
Mr. S. T. Cope, Technical Librarian of Marconi’s 
Research Division, near Chelmsford. Strictly 
utilitarian though this is—it keeps quite closely to 
the field of telecommunications—when we read 
of the existence of C.B.A.T. (the Central Bureau 
for Astronomical Telegrams), we could not help 
wondering if someone ought not to send a copy 
to Paul Jennings. D. R. JAMIESON 


Correspondence 


(Correspondents are requested to write as 
briefly as possible.) 


EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 


A GROUP OF FINALS STUDENTS, Leeds School of 
Librarianship, write: 

The facts embodied in the letter submitted by 
four frustrated students (RECorRD, October, 1957) 
indicate that the writers are unaware of certain 
phases in the progress made so far in preparing a 
new examination syllabus. A copy of the draft 
syllabus appeared in the Recorp, March, 1957, 
and all members of the Library Association were 
invited to submit their comments. It would be 
interesting to know just how many members took 
advantage of the offer. 

It would appear that the four students are 
unaware of the constitution of their own Associa- 
tion—they request that “‘the matter be put to a 
vote of all members’’. Surely they realize that 
such a question as the revision of the examination 
syllabus is for the Council of the L.A. to decide. 
That is why we have a council, an elected council. 
If they do not agree with the Council’s decisions, 
they know what to do at the next election. 

The Registration and Examinations Executive 
Committee of the L.A. have sought the views of 
university and special library groups in an 
attempt to make the syllabus equally acceptable 
to all types of library service in the British Isles. 
Agreement has been reached on the broad plan 
only, and many details have to be settled before 
the syllabus emerges in its final form. 

It is difficult at such an early stage to give even 
an approximate date for the introduction of the 
syllabus, but it is to be hoped that the Library 
Association will give thorough and unhurried 
consideration to the examination syllabus as a 
whole. The 1946 syllabus has been tinkered with 
repeatedly over the past ten years, and we, like 
the four students, would like to see the new 
syllabus emerge in a form guaranteed some 
degree of permanence. 

As regards assistants studying at present, they 
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are unlikely to suffer by the change, for in the 
past the L.A. has erred on the side of generosity 
in equating qualifications. 


Mr. N. E. Dam, F.L.A., Lecturer in charge, 
Leeds School of Librarianship, writes: 

It was unfortunate that my misunderstanding 
of one of Mr. Harrison’s points led him to believe 
(see November, 1957, Recorp) that I misused the 
point in order to support an idea of my own. 
There was misunderstanding of the following 
reflections in his paper. After referring to ‘‘the 
addition of . . . ‘some librarianship’’’ to an 
undergraduate course, Mr. Harrison continued: 
“*He (the graduate) would then enter the profes- 
sion on graduation as a potential subject specialist 
with a smattering of library techniques that would 
somehow ensure professional competence. This 
has been tried in the United States and has 
failed miserably.” I assume that he was referring 
to the old-style Bachelor’s Degrees in Library 
Science, or perhaps that assumption is wrong. 
He was certainly not referring to the new-style 
Master’s Degrees in Library Science, which seem 
to be awarded a year later than were the old-style 
degrees. The extra time does not, however, seem 
to be spent on librarianship but on completing a 
four-year undergraduate course, into which 
librarianship used to make inroads. If I am again 
wrong, I expect Mr. Harrison will correct me. 

My own point which followed is, however, not 
dependent on the misunderstood words. I said 
that ‘‘a post-graduate degree course of one year 
is as useless’ (1 dropped carelessly the word 
*‘course”’) and I will now revise it to read “‘A 
post-graduate course of one year’s duration is 
useless as the basis for a developed profession.” 
Personally I do not think that any profession 
can be dealt with in a fitting way in a one- 
year course. Even candidates for the manage- 
ment of furniture removal may spend up to five 
years in the study of methods. The educational 
field of librarianship should occupy a course of at 
least two years if it is not to be a farcical race 
around obstacles, and if it is intended to develop 
personal aptitudes for, and lead to, an accumula- 
tion of intellectual interest in the work of library 
services. Our existing system of professional 
education is nothing more than a continuation 
of the post-war emergency methods, and as such 
is grossly unsuitable. 

However, my point in answering Mr. Har- 
rison’s letter is to show regret that he was 
misunderstood and that his reference to failure 
was not intentionally misused. I do not believe 
that everything done in American librarianship 
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is inadequate, but I cannot accept as satisfactory 
the educational programmes or their administra- 
tion in so far as I can know them from prospec- 
tuses of American courses. I am disappointed to 
learn that Mr. Harrison thinks a one-year course 
sufficient, even now, for professional librarians. 


Mr. E. G. Baxter, M.A., A.L.A., Librarian, 
Coventry Technical College, writes: 

Although I may not be as fully informed as 
some of your correspondents on the background 
of the proposed changes in the examination 
syllabus, | would nevertheless like to put forward 
some observations. 

I gather that over some years past the standard 
of the Registration Examination has been raised, 
so that to examine again in the same subjects at 
Final level is unnecessary; I suspect that the same 
raising of standard may be happening with the 
First Professional examination, as indeed the 
change of name to some extent implies. I do not 
know of any other professional body which 
examines the same subjects at three levels; two 
would seem to be enough with a Fellowship of a 
rather different kind. 

The criticism that a man could become a 
qualified librarian by the proposed Registration 
examination without knowing anything of public 
libraries, university libraries, etc., and that the 
unity of the profession would thereby be en- 
dangered, might well be answered by making 
the First Professional examination the general 
examination and the Registration the specialist 
one. Perhaps this is what is intended—I hope so— 
but what is needed is a statement of policy on the 
examination system as a whole explaining the 
purpose of the various examinations, and then 
perhaps there would be no need for some of the 
present lamentation. 

Incidentally, professional status is not depen- 
dent on the absorption of a vast and complex 
corpus of professional knowledge. 


Mr. R. C. Saxsy, Student, Ealing School of 
Librarianship, writes: 

I have read the letter by Mr. J. L. Ingham in 
the November issue, as many graduates entering 
librarianship must have done, with great interest. 
With most of his remarks I am in full agreement. 
Two points, however, seem to call for further 
comment. 

As Mr. Ingham says, it is very important to 
distinguish between staff training and professional 
education. What he does not, I feel, sufficiently 
emphasize is that the graduate does essentially 
require professional education. The present 
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syllabus for a full-time course does unquestion- 
ably give an immense advantage to those students 
who have behind them several years of practical 
experience in libraries. The person coming direct 
from a university to do a year’s post-graduate 
course in librarianship does, therefore, start with 
a handicap such as he will encounter in almost no 
other profession. Moreover, he has only nine 
months in which to overcome this handicap. If 
the Library Association is to encourage graduates 
to enter librarianship, it must, I think, do some- 
thing to enable them to enter upon a necessarily 
novel and specialized course of training on equal 
terms. 

One part of this “even-ing up”’ might well in- 
volve the lengthening of the course, and a general 
process of bringing it into line with the training 
courses considered necessary for other profes- 
sions. This brings me to the second point in 
Mr. Ingham’s letter, which I feel calls for com- 
ment. He appears to consider that a longer 
course is impracticable because it would scare off 
graduates, and because local authorities would 
not offer grants on the requisite scale. 

This seems to be begging the question of 
whether a longer course would be desirable for 
the profession. In my view there can be no doubt 
that it would. The present course is far too 
concentrated both from the points of view of 
lecturers and students, and tends to become no 
more than a process of frantic ‘‘cramming”’. 
Further, its shortness as compared with the 
courses for most other professions does not tend 
to enhance the standing of librarianship in 
public esteem. 

I cannot believe that many graduates who 
wished to become librarians would enter teaching 
instead merely because they could qualify more 
guickly. Any who did so would be well lost to 
librarianship. If the length of the post-graduate 
study were as important as Mr. Ingham believes, 
surely no one would spend some four years in 
becoming a doctor. Rather do I feel that if the 
status of librarianship were raised by making 
eritry more difficult, a larger number of graduates 
of a higher quality would be attracted. At present 
they are, as I have said, more likely to be put off 
by the weighting of the syllabus against them. 

As for the argument about local authority 
grants, here I think Mr. Ingham is really putting 
the cart before the horse. The only thing worth 
considering is whether a longer course is desirable 
for the profession. If it is agreed that this is so, 
then will be the time to consider local authorities. 
The interests of librarianship should certainly not 
be tied to their purse-strings. Were a two-year 
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course introduced, I find it difficult to see how 
local authorities could long withstand the 
pressure upon them to increase their grants. 
But, in any case, their attitude should take 
second place to the requirements of the profes- 
sion. These are, I think, perfectly clear. 


Mr. P. M. WhuitTeMan, F.L.A., Lecturer, 
Leeds School of Librarianship, writes: 

Mr. J. L. Ingham considers that the Register 
and Examinations Executive Committee is 
working along the wrong lines in its revision of 
the examination syllabus (Recorp, November, 
1957, pp. 374-5). Liaison, July, 1957, announced 
the approval of a two-stage examination structure 
involving intermediate and presumably “final” 

\Stages. 

Mr. Ingham is concerned about the effect of 
this proposal on graduate recruitment. I cannot 
support his view that it would be adverse or that 
the proposals are based on a policy of “no 
graduates’’. Graduate recruitment is important, 
but we must not put the cart before the horse. 
We must not hold our standards at, or lower our 
standards to, a particular level simply to attract 
recruits of a certain type. Rather must we set the 
standards appropriate to a major professional 
qualification, and require all entrants to the 
profession, from whatever source, to conform. 

It is a matter of urgency that the examination 
system be revised. At present it is peculiar in its 
structure and terminology, following lines which 
are not found in the systems of any other signifi- 
cant professional bodies. The proposed revision 
at least has the merit that it resembles the practice 
of major professional societies, and would thus 
be intelligible to influential outside groups. 
(Remember that, despite the L.A.’s claim that the 
Registration examination is the basis of a full 
practising qualification, it has never been regarded 
as above the intermediate level for local govern- 
ment promotion purposes.) 

We should encourage graduates to enter 
librarianship—but not in the way suggested by 
Mr. Ingham. Numerically, we seem to have gone 
quite a long way already. “‘At present about ten 
per cent of accountants, company secretaries and 
hospital administrators hold a university quali- 
fication; 101 graduates were registered in the 
350 Associates of the Library Association in 
1955.°* Only improved status for the profession 
and better salaries and prospects in librarianship 
can really bring in sufficient graduates in fields 
other than the rather familiar English, history, 


* Education, Vol. 110, No. 2854, 4th October, 1957, 
p. 465. 
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and languages groups of subjects. These develop- 
ments will be partly dependent on the standing of 
our qualification. I repeat that the profession 
must set the standards and expect those who seek 
the qualification to meet them. This may mean 
two years of post-graduate study in library 
school, but if we aim at professional status 
comparable with that of teachers, there seems 
good reason for setting standards of professional 
education higher than those applying in teaching. 
(The comparison with one-year teaching courses 
for graduates is not very apt, as these are univer- 
sity diploma courses.) The change might mean 
a temporary falling-off in graduate recruitment, 
but I am convinced that it would quickly be 
recognized by graduates “who have a natural 
desire or aptitude for the profession of librarian- 
ship”’,* that the content of library studies is such 
as to call for a full-time programme of two years. 
Surely the time has come to recognize that the 
present system involves the perpetuation, for 
both graduates and non-graduates, of an emer- 
gency post-war scheme, which reduces profes- 
sional education to a cramming process, unworthy 
of our profession. 

It may be argued that if the L.A. does institute 
a two-stage examination system, some concession 
might be made to graduates at the intermediate 
level. Any such concession would do irreparable 
harm to the standing of our qualification. No 
reputable professional body, having the normal 
two-stage structure, grants exemption from the 
intermediate stage. The only concession occurs 
when a graduate has, as a degree subject, one 
which is also covered by a paper of the profes- 
sional intermediate: he may be exempted from 
this paper. It is obvious that in librarianship such 
a position could not apply. 

Miss H. Datey, Assistant, Hendon Public 
Library, writes: 


May I submit, in this New Year, an impas- 
sioned plea to the L.A. authorities for separate 
qualifying examinations for future children’s 
librarians, which may be taken after the First 


* Advisory Council on Education in Scotland. 
Libraries, Museums and Art Galleries. 1951, p. 58. 
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Professional Examination and before the Regis- 
tration Examination? 

Surely I am not the only one in the British 
Isles who would like to see such an examination 
installed? There must be many assistants whose 
whole interest, as does mine, lies in children’s 
library work. How many of these potential 
children’s librarians remain unqualified, despite 
the best of practical experience and knowledge of 
children’: books and literature, solely because 
they would have to face studying un-appealing 
subjects for the present A.L.A. examination 
which would be of little value to them in their 
future career? 

Anyone working in a children’s library expects 
to devote a lot of free time to extension work that 
may benefit the department in some way, or to 
learning stories which may be told in the library. 
There are vast numbers of children’s books to be 
read and also books about the history of chil- 
dren’s literature, work with children, problems of 
school library work, child psychology—any 
number of things which one wants to find out 
about. I want to study my subject now, not in 
years to come when it may be too late. Is it fair 
to deny myself the chance of becoming more able 
in the junior library by ignoring these things and 
going to the N.W. Polytechnic for the next 
few years? 

I understand that in the G.C.E. examination 
children are allowed to take the subjects that will 
be of use to them in their future careers. It is with 
a real cri de ceur that I implore the L.A. to 
recognize the fact that a special interest needs 
encouragement, and with the whole subject of 
their exam. syllabus under discussion at the 
present time, might it not be a good idea to 
consider this matter immediately? It will involve 
a lot of work, but it could mean a big improve- 
ment in children’s libraries all over the country, 
with more people qualified to run them; and to 
quote again, if I may, the childhood readers of 
today are our adult readers of tomorrow. 


INACCURATE REFERENCE BOOKS 


Mr. D. W. Hope, B.A., Cataloguer, University 
College of Wales Library, writes: 


After a little experience of reference work, one 
realizes that it is unsafe to assume that any 
reference book is accurate, and that one respon- 
sibility of librarians is to know, as far as they can, 
how accurate reference books are. I wish that our 
profession could assume and discharge another 
responsibility, that of discouraging the publica- 
tion of inaccurate books. Could we discourage 
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sales by listing in the Recorp scandalously 
inaccurate publications? 

I am amazed at the favourable reviews quoted 
from a periodical of the library profession and 
from a standard reviewing periodical, by the 
Bookman’s concise dictionary, London, F. C. 
Avis, 1956 (B56-3154). The persistent confusion 
between the library of the University College of 
Wales and the National Library of Wales has 
been corrected by an amendment slip, but errors 
still abound. Let anyone educated in librarianship 
look at the articles on Library Association Year- 
book, Library of Congress, Dewey Decimal 
Classification, Venetian? (where the type face 
illustrated does not look typically Venetian), and 
consider how amateurish is the handling of the 
material and how misleading this dictionary 
could be to non-specialist readers. One wonders 
how a periodical can commend such a work and 
retain a reputation for responsible reviewing. 

How often one sees inaccurate maps, even in 
standu;d histories! Is there any reason why 
Lancashire should adjoin Derbyshire in many 
maps? 

Publishers do not always answer letters 
reporting errors. In order to discharge our 
professional responsibility to people seeking 
information, I suggest that we circulate amongst 
librarians whose work touches reference work, 
information about inaccuracies, and endeavour 
to persuade publishers to amend serious errors. 
There must be a large body of knowledge 
(especially in the minds of public reference 
librarians) about the accuracy of reference books 
and standard works. It would be advantageous 
to publish it or to circulate it privately among 
librarians. 


AUTOMATION IN LIBRARIES 


4 Miss D. Hook, Assistant Librarian, Urwick, 


Orr and Partners, writes: 


Readers of Mr. C. P. Auger’s essay in the 
November issue of the Recorp might be interes- 
ted to know that Solartron Ltd. have developed a 
machine which is capable of *‘reading”’ numerical, 
typed or printed characters at the rate of 120 
characters per second. This machine was des- 
cribed by C. E. G. Bailey and G. O. Norrie at the 
Convention of the British Institution of Radio 
Engineers, in June, 1957, entitled “Electronics 
in automation”, and it was also described in the 
April, 1957, issue of British communications and 
electronics, pp. 116-20. 

Power Samas have also developed a mark 
scanning punch which can interpret pencil marks 
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and is used for recording details of telephone 
calls in Edinburgh and Canterbury. This machine 
was also described in the April, 1957, issue of 
British communications and electronics, pp. 126-7. 


STANDARDS OF SERVICE FOR 
SMALLER AUTHORITIES 


Mr. P. M. Wuireman, F.L.A., Lecturer, 
Leeds School of Librarianship, writes: 

Without commenting on the arguments used 
by Alderman Haskins (Recorp, November, 
1957, p. 378), I would merely draw attention to 
one important statement in A century of public 
library service, which the Smaller Libraries 
Group has conveniently ignored in using the 
Centenary Assessment as a basis for its Standards. 

On page 11 of the L.A.’s 1950 document, there 
appears the paragraph: 

“As a generalization one ‘active’ book per head of 
population is a bare minimum bur you will need more if 
(a) your system includes several smaller service points, 
and (5) if the total population served is small—because 
no library system can cover the field adequately with 
fewer than 30,000 volumes.”’ 


PRIVATE LIBRARIES 
ASSOCIATION 


Tue Hon. Secretary, Private Libraries Asso- 
ciation, writes: 

To promote the aim of this society, which deals 
with the application of professional techniques 
to private libraries, the Council of the Private 
Libraries Association has set up a Loans Library 
for the use of members and others interested in 
private libraries. 

The scope will be library administration, 
classification and cataloguing, and all aspects of 
bibliography; special emphasis will naturally be 
placed on the home library. The Council would 
sincerely appreciate any assistance which librar- 
ians might give, particularly in the field of annual 
reports, publicity materials, reports on adminis- 
trative progress and plans or illustrations of 
interiors, equipment, shelving and buildings. 
Readers’ guides and staff magazines would also 
be valuable. 

Contributions to the Loans Library should be 
sent to G. W. Sheldon, 49 St. Margaret’s Street, 
Rochester, Kent. 


BRITISH FOLK MUSIC 
THe LipRARIAN, The English Folk Dance and 
Song Society, writes: 
The English Folk Dance and Song Society 
would be grateful for any information about 
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manuscript collections of British folk music, folk 
songs and dances, and related customs, which 
may be in public or private possession. For 
example, it is known that several university and 
public libraries have important collections which 
have been made by persons associated with the 
university or locality, and it is likely that there 
may be many more which are unknown to the 
Society 


It is hoped to obtain sufficiently complete 
information about existing manuscript collec- 
tions, their whereabouts and main characteristics, 
to publish a list in a forthcoming issue of the 
Society’s Journal. All information would be 
gratefully received by the Librarian, The English 
Folk Dance and Song Society, Cecil Sharp 
House, 2 Regent’s Park Road, London, N.W.1. 


MADRAS LOOKS FORWARD IN 
LIBRARY SERVICE 


Sri K. M. StvARAMAN, Secretary, Madras 
Library Association, writes: 


In the words of the editorial of the daily Hindu of 
15th October, 1957, the Madras Library Association has 
worked unostentatiously for the last thirty years to 
promote the library cause in the State, and Dr. S. R. 
Ranganathan was justified in claiming in its 28th Annual 
Meeting on Saturday (12th October, 1957) that the 
Madras Library Act was a piece of social legislation for 
which the Association was responsible. During the first 
twenty years the Association was concentrating its 
attention on the production of a series of books on library 
technique. Through these publications it has become 
well known in every country. But it must be confessed 
that the Library Act for which it has been responsible is 
not known equally widely. 

The Library Act was passed in 1948, and it took nearly 
three years to constitute the Local Library Authorities 
and establish the District Central Libraries. The next 
five years were spent in the opening of many branch 
libraries and a few delivery stations in the rural areas. 
According to the latest annual report of the Association, 
there are District Central Libraries in each of the fourteen 
districts with 280 branches and 300 delivery stations. 
More branch libraries and delivery stations are expected 
to be opened in the years to come. 

As the last phase in their work, the District Library 
Authorities are planning to equip themselves with open 
access travelling library vans to reach the rural people 
who form the majority of the population. Coimbatore 
has already procured a van at a cost of about Rs. 5,000. 
Madras will be having a travelling van shortly. 

During 1956 the total income of all these library 
authorities is about two million rupees, while the expendi- 
ture was only one million rupees. The balance is kept in 
reserve for capital expenditure. The income is derived 
from the library rate and the Government grant on a 
— for rupee basis. 

The Department of Community Projects has also come 
forward to supplement the library finance of some of the 
District Library Authorities and share their service. 
In this way Chingleput and Malabar received Rs. 30,000 
and Rs. 20,000 respectively. 
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What we have achieved during the last eight years has 
no doubt been at a rate which was not reached in coun- 
tries which started library legislation about half a century 
ago. But the simmering new life in the present phase of 
renascence calls for even more rapid progress in covering 
the state with a network of service-points. In recognition 
of this, the Annual Meeting of the Association resolved 
to request the Minister for Education to appoint a 
Committee to review the working of the Public Libraries 
Act in the State during the past eight years and to make 
proposals for the furtherance of the objects of the Act. 

Among the other routine details, the twenty-ninth 
annual report records with great appreciation the hand- 
some gift of Dr. S. R. Ranganathan of a lakh of rupees 
towards the institution of Sarada-Ranganathan Chair for 
Library Science at the University of Madras. It also 
expresses gratification, that in accepting the endowment, 
the University has agreed to treble it from its own 
resources. It is hoped that this Chair in Library Science, 
the first of its kind in the Commonwealth, will soon 
begin to function and will be of great help in advancing 
library science and improving the standard of library 
service. 





NATIONAL CENTRAL LIBRARY AND 
REGIONAL LIBRARY SYSTEMS 

It is announced from the National Central 
Library that operation of the arrangement under 
which the Library would cease to handle requests 
from the Regional Library Systems for British 
books published after Ist January, 1958, will be 
postponed until Ist January, 1959. 


SCOTTISH SUMMER SCHOOL 

The tenth post-war Summer School of Librar- 
ianship organized by Scottish Library Association 
will be held in Newbattle Abbey College from 
28th June to 4th July. 

A prospectus will be published in the February 
issue of the Recorp. 

Enquiries should be addressed to the Honorary 
Secretary, Mr. J. W. Cockburn, F.L.A., Central 
Library, George IV Bridge, Edinburgh, 1. 


A.A.L. CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
Revision Courses, MARCH-JuNE, 1958 

A limited number of Registration and Final courses will 
be available for the session March-June. These short- 
period courses are reserved exclusively for those students 
who have already sat the examination in the subjects 
required. 

The closing date for application is 20th February; it 
must be emphasized that after this date no application 
will be considered. Overseas students are ineligible. 

Full Length Courses. Application for F.P.E., Registra- 
tion, and Final courses beginning spring, 1958, must be 
completed and returned by 28th February. Full particu- 
lars of the courses offered are given in the current edition 
of the Student’s handbook (L.A., 5s.). 

Forms, Fees and Enquiries. Applications for forms must 
be accompanied by stamped addressed envelopes and 
should be sent to the A.A.L. Hon. Education and Sales 
Officer, Mr. J. S. Davey, F.L.A., 49 Halstead Gardens, 
Winchmore Hill, London, N.21. The fee for each course 
is £3 10s., plus 10s. for students outside Europe. 
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REFERENCE AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
SECTION 


ANNUAL ELECTION 
The results of the Annual Election of Officers and 

Committee for 1958 are as follows: 

Chairman: Miss M. Exley; Vice-Chairman: Dr. A. J. 
Walford; Hon. Secretary: J. Roland Smith; Hon. 
Treasurer: J. L. Howgego; Hon. Membership 
Secretary: A. L. Smyth. 

Nationally Elected Members: Miss J. E. Binder, Miss J. 
Binns, P. Colehan, D. J. Foskett, E. Hargreaves, 
K. A. Mallaber, A. Thompson. 


Library Association Library 
ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY, OcTOBER-NOVEMBER, 1957 


010—BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Le Menacu, G. Initiation a Ja technique du livre et a la 
bibliophilie. Paris, Le Guide de Poche, Sélection 
Nouvelles Editions Debresse, 1957. 188p. 010.2 
Buonocore, D. Bibliografia literaria y otros temas sobre 
el editor y el libro. Santa Fe, Instituto Social Univer- 
sidad Nacional del Litoral, 1956. 47 p. 010.4 
Bowyer, T. H. A bibliographical examination of the 
earliest editions of ‘“‘The Letters of Junius”. Char- 
lottesville, University of Virginia Press, 1957. 
xxxiv, 147 p. 012 
BRAZIL. BIBLIOTECA NACIONAL, Rio DE JANEIRO. Catalogo 
da exposicio bibliografica comemorativa do prim- 
eiro centenario do nascimento de Marcelino Menén- 
dez Pelayo. Rio de Janeiro, 1956. 119p. 012 
——— Exposicao Camoniana. Rio de Janeiro, 1957. 
79 p 012 
TEMPLE Ee PHILADELPHIA. LiBRARY. A collec- 
tion of the books of Joseph Conrad presented to 
Temple University by Frederick E. Maser, with notes 


by the donor. Philadelphia, 1957. 21 p. 012 
Urwick, Orr & Partners Ltp., firm. L. Urwick: a 
bibliography. London, 1957. vii, 47 p. 012 


COPENHAGEN. KONGELIGE DANSKE VIDENSKABERNES 
Serskas. Det kongelige danske Videnskabernes 
Selskabs publikationer 1917-1956. Kobenhavn, 
1957. 98 p. 015.489 

Turkey. BiBLioTHtQuE NATIONALE, ANKARA. INSTITUT 
DE BisuioGRaPuie. Bibliographie des articles parus 
dans les périodiques turcs, 1956. IV, octobre- 
decembre. Ankara, Tiirk Tarih Kurumu Basimevi, 
1957. xiv, 108 p. 015.56 

BraziL. MinisTéRio DA Epucagao E CULTURA. Boletim 
bibliografico. Vol. VI, Tomo I, 1. sem. 1956. Rio de 
Janeiro, 1957. 222 p. 015.81 

Canadian index to periodicals and documentary films, 
1956. Vol. 9. Ottawa, Canadian Library Association 
and National Library of Canada, 1957.232p. 016 

CANADIAN LipraRy AssociaTiON. Reference books: a 
basic list for a small public library in an English 
speaking Canadian community. Ottawa, 1956. 
18 p. 016 

NATIONAL Book LeaGue. Additions to Books about 
books: the catalogue of the N.B.L. Library, from 
January 1954 to June 1956. London, 1956. 26 p. 

016.002 

BEDDINGTON AND WALLINGTON. PusBLic Liprarigs. Cata- 
logue of bibliographical material contained in the 
stock of the Beddington and Wallington Public 
Libraries. Wallington, 1957. 3 p.L, 89 p. 016.01 

Carpe Town. Universiry. SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP. 
Bibliographical series. Cape Town, 1956. 12 p. 

016.08 
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CANADIAN LipRaARY AsSOCIATION. Canadian library 
literature index. Ottawa, 1956. iv, 79 p. 016.02 
LrpRARY ASSOCIATION. ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIANS. NortH Eastern Drvision. Union list 
of professional periodicals. Billingham, 1957. 7 p. 
016.0205 
CANADIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. Newspaper micro- 
filming project: catalogue no. 6. 1957. Ottawa, 1957. 
20 p. 016.025179 
SOuTHERN Baptist CONVENTION. HisToRICAL COMMIS- 
sion. Microfilm catalogue: special materials of 
general interest and basic Baptist historical mater- 
ials. 1957 ed. Nashville, Tenn., 1957. 1 p.L, 27 p. 
016.025179 
Wayne, J. M., compiler. Indexing, with emphasis on its 
technique: an annotated bibliography, 1939-1945. 
New York, Special Libraries Association, 1955. 


16 p. 016.0295 
AMERICAN LIBRARY IN Paris. Catalogue of the periodical 
holdings. Paris, 1957. iii, 61 p. 016.05 


British union-catalogue of periodicals: edited by James D. 
Stewart with Muriel E. Hammond and Erwin 
Saenger. Vol. III: L-R. London, Butterworths 
Scientific Publications, 1957. xxxi, 767 p. 016.05 

DEUTSCHE FORSCHUNGSGEMEINSCHAFT. Verzeichnis aus- 
gewahlter wissenschaftlicher Zeitschriften des Aus- 
landes. Wiesbaden, Franz Steiner, 1957.2 v. 016.05 

LipRARY ASSOCIATION. COUNTY LIBRARIES SECTION. 
Readers’ guide to books on philosophy. London, 
1957. 32 p. 016.1 

Jomnt Universiry CouNciL FOR SOCIAL AND PuBLic 
ADMINISTRATION. Bibliography of social work and 
administration. 4th supplement, 1956. London, 1957. 

, 016.3 

Unesco. World list of social science periodicals. 2nd ed., 
rev. and enl. prepared by the International Com- 
mittee for Social Sciences Documentation. Paris, 
1957. 210 p. 016.305 

Liprary ASSOCIATION. COUNTY LIBRARIES SECTION. 
Readers’ guide to books on economics. London, 
1957, 29 p. 016.33 

RinGrose, C. W. Where to look for your law. 12th ed. 
London, Sweet and Maxwell, 1957. vii, 190 p. 016.34 

Sweet AND MAXWELL LTD., firm. A legal bibliography of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. Vol. 3: 
Canadian and British-American colonial law from 
earliest times to December, 1956; compiled by 
Cc. R. Brown, P. A. Maxwell and L. F. Maxwell. 
London, 1957. x, 218 p. 016.34 

Vol. 4: Lrish law to 1956. 2nd ed., com- 

piled by Leslie F. Maxwell and W. Harold Maxwell. 

London, 1957. vii, 127 p. 016.34 

Vol. 5: Scottish law to 1956. 2nd ed., 
compiled by Leslie F. Maxwell and W. Harold 
Maxwell. London, 1957. vii, 187 p. 016.34 

Unesco. A register of legal documentation in the world. 
2nd ed., rev. and enl., prepared by the International 
Association of Legal Science and the International 
Committee for Social Sciences Documentation. 
Paris, 1957. 424 p. 016.34 

BeLGium. BiBLioTHeQUE ROYALE, BRusseLs. Catalogues 
des expositions 4-18 novembre 1956: X, Anniver- 
saire de l"Unesco; V. Anniversaire de la commission 
spécialisée de la Commission Nationale Belge de 
I’'Unesco. Bruxelles, 1956. 2 p.1., 156 p. 016.34113 

LipraRIANS OF INSTITUTES OF EDUCATION. Union list of 
books on education and educational textbooks 
published, or first published, 1801-1840. Leicester, 
Leicester University Institute of Education, 1957. 
53 p. 016.37 
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Best Wishes for 1958 


from 
the publishers of 


KEESING’S 
the modern Reference Tool on Current Affairs 





Unesco and EDUCATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA. An international list of educational 
periodicals. Paris, 1957. 200 p. 016.3705 

NATIONAL Book LeaGue. Selected books on careers, 
annotated. London, 1957. 13 p. 016.371425 

Asis. Index to theses accepted for higher degrees in the 
universities of Great Britain and Ireland. Vol. IV: 
1953-54. Edited by Magda Whitrow. London, 1957. 
xii, 158 p. 016.378242 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. REFERENCE AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
Section (WesTERN Group). A union-catalogue of 
current scientific and technical periodicals in some 
Group libraries. First supplement. Bristol, 1957. 
ii, 31 1. 016.505 

REICHEL, M. Die fortlaufenden astronomischen Verdéffent- 
lichungen in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung. 
K6in, Greven Veriag, 1957. 124 p. 016.52 

LipRARY ASSOCIATION. COUNTY LIBRARIES SECTION. 
Readers’ guide to books on biology. London, 1957. 
16 p. 016.57 

Readers’ guide to books on British 
prehistory and Roman Britain. London, 1957. 
23 p. 016.571 

Bristo.. University. RESEARCH STATION, LONG ASHTON. 
Liprary. Periodicals and reports held in the library 
of the Research Station, Long Ashton, Bristol, 
1957. 52 p. 016.605 

Luton. Pusic Lipraries. Technical periodicals available 
in the Luton area. 2nd ed. Luton, 1957. 49 p. 016.605 

U.S. NATIONAL LIBRARY OF Mepicine. Bibliography of 
medical reviews. Vol. 2. Washington, D.C., U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Public Health Service, 1957. xiii, 111 p. 016.61 

St. BARTHOLOMEW’s HospITrAL, LONDON. MEDICAL 
Co.ece. Liprary. List of current medical periodi- 
cals taken by the London medical schools and 
institutes and the University of London. London, 
1957. 90 p. 016.6105 

Woritp MEDICAL ASSOCIATION and INTERNATIONAL 
UNION OF THE MeEDICAL Press. World medical 
periodicals. 2nd ed., prepared by L. T. Morton. 
New York, 1957. xxxiii, 340 p. 016.6105 

SpeciAL Lipraries AssociaTION. Bibliography of engin- 
eering abstracting services; compiled by Committee 
on Engineering Abstracting Services, Engineering 
Section, Science-Technology Division edited by 
Miriam M. Landuyt. New York, 1955. 2 p.1., 37 p. 

016.6205 

Gress-SmitH, C. H. The history of flying. Cambridge, 
Cambridge University Press for National Book 
League, 1957. 32 p. 016.62913 

LipraRY AsSOCIATION. COUNTY LIBRARIES SECTION. 
Readers’ guide to books on the history of painting. 
London, 1956. 32 p. 016.75 

BaTESON, F. W., editor. The Cambridge bibliography of 
English literature. Vol. V, Supplement. a.p. 600- 
1900, edited by George Watson. i 
Cambridge University Press, 1957. xiv, 710 p. 

016.82 
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Liprary Association. County Liprarigs SECTION. 
Readers’ guide to books on English literature. Rev. 
ed. London, 1957. 62 p. 016.82 
NATIONAL Book LeaGue. History of English literature 
and biographies of authors: additions to the Library, 
January, 1954 to June, 1956. London, 1956. 6 p. 
016.82 
Liprary AssociaTiON. County Liprarigs SECTION. 
Readers’ guide to books on Tudor and Stuart 
Britain. London, 1957. 20 p. 016.94205 
GuILprorD. Pustic Lisraries. Catalogue of works in the 
library relating to the County of Surrey. Guildford, 
1957. 79 p. 016.94221 
CastLe Book SHop, Coicuester. A second catalogue of 
books, maps, prints, etc., relating to the counties of 
Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk and Cambridge, mainly from 
the collection of E. E. Yates, etc. Colchester, 1957. 
96 p. 016.9426 
U.S. Liprary or Conoress. Africa South of the Sahara: 
a selected, annotated list of writings, 1951-1956; 
compiled by Helen F. Conover. Washington, D.C., 
1957. vii, 269 p. 016.96 
AARHUS. STATSBIBLIOTEKET. Katalog over udenlandsk 
skenlitteratur, III: Engelsk og Nordamerikansk. 
Aarhus, Aarhuus Stiftsbogtrykkerie, 1957. 240 p. 
017.1 
Lonpon. University. Liprary. Accessions list 1955-56. 
London, 1955-56. 35 parts. 017.2 


020—Lisrary ECONOMY 
INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS, 
and others. International Congress of Libraries and 
Documentation Centres, Brussels, September 11-18, 
1955. Vol. II A: communications. La Haye, Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1955. 362 p. 020.631 
ScortisH Liprary AssociaTION. Proceedings of the 
annual conference, St. Andrews, 1957. Coatbridge, 
1957. 35 p. 020.6341 
LipRaRyY AUTHORITIES IN WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
Rep : of the proceedings of the twenty-third 
conference Newport (Mon.), June Sth, 6th and 7th, 
1956. Swansea, 1957. 47 p. 020.63429 
RuMANIA, BrstioTeca ACADemie! REPUBLICH POPULARE 
Romine, Bucarest. Prima sesiune stiintifica de 
bibliologie si documentare, Bucaresti, 15-16 decem- 
brie, 1955: comunicari si discutii. Bucuresti, 1957. 
xvi, 364 p. 020.63498 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE LipRaries. Proceedings 
fifty-sixth annua! convention, Miami Beach, Florida, 
June 16-17, 1956. Springfield, Ill., 1956. 50 p. 
020.6373 
TuHornTton, J. L. Classics of librarianship: further 
selected readings in the history of librarianship. 
London, Library Association, 1957. x, 203 p. 020.92 
Metcatr, K. D. The Hampshire Inter-Library Center. 
South Hadley, Mass., Hampshire Inter-Library 
Center, 1957. 31 p. 021.64 
AUSTRALIA, Western. Acts amendment (libraries) 
4 Blizabeth II, No. XX. Perth, R. A. Nicholas, 
Acting Government Printer, 1955. 12 p. 021.89941 
Liprary AssociATION. LONDON AND Home COUNTIES 
BRANCH. Local authority staffing of public libraries: 
an enquiry into the difficulties and problems of 
recruitment and retention of staff. London, 1957. 
7 p. 023 
Great Brirary. RoyaL ArRCRAFT ESTABLISHMENT, 
FaRNBOROUGH. Use of periodicals in the Royal 
Aircraft Establishment Library, 1956-57; by C. W. J. 
Wilson. London, Ministry of Supply, 1957. 7 p. 
025.1731 
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Burkett, J. Microrecording in libraries: a review of 
present practice. London, Library Association, 1957. 
55 p. 025.179 
Asneim, L. and others. The humanities and the library: 
problems in the interpretation, evaluation and use of 
library materials. Chicago, American Library 
Association, 1957. xix, 278 p. 025.23 
ILurnots. Universiry. Lisrary SCHOOL. The nature and 
development of the library collection, with special 
reference to the small and medium-sized public 
library: papers presented at an Institute conducted 
by the University of IMinois Library School, Novem- 
ber 11-14, 1956. Champaign, Illini Union Bookstore, 
1957. vii, 139 p. 025.21 
Fioripa. Universiry. Liprary, and COLUMBUS 
MEMORIAL LIBRARY OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION. 
Final report and papers of the seminar on the 
acquisition of Latin American Library materials, 
Chinsegut Hill Library, Brooksville, Florida, 
June 14-15, 1956. Gainesville, 1956. Various —— 
025. 


Younc, H. H. Cataloging courses in the prescribed 
curriculum. Urbana, University of Illinois Library 
School, 1957. 17 p. 025.3 

ASSOCIATION FRANGAISE DE NORMALISATION. Catalogue 
alphabétique de matiéres. Paris, 1957. 14 p. 025.32 

Turk KUTUPHANECILER DeRNEGI, ANKARA. Basma 
eserler alfabetik katalog kaideleri (enstriiksiyon). 
Ankara, Tiirk Tarih Kurumu Basimevi, 1957. xv, 
135 j. 025.32 

U.S. Am Force. Ar Universiry Lrsrary. Manual of 
principles on limited cataloging for the Air Univer- 
sity Library. Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama, 
1957. 98 1. 025.32, 

Wison, W. J. Manuscript cataloging. New York, 
Fordham University Press, 1956. 99 p. 025.34091 

Jomst COMMITTEE ON THE UNION List OF SERIALS. A 
permanent program for the Union List of Serials. 
Washington, D.C., Library of Congress, 1957. 
2 p.L, vi, 30 p. 025.35 

Wricurt, W. E. The future of the Union List of Serials: 
program and prospect. Washington, D.C., Library 
of Congress, 1957. 29 1. 025.35 

Moak.ey, G. Basic filing rules for medium-sized lib- 
raries: a compend filing code for catalogs of 120 to 
2,000 trays. New York, William-Frederick Press, 
1957. 60 p. 025.37 

U.S. Liprary or Conoress. Classification: Class P, 
Subclasses P-PM, Supplement. Index to languages 
and dialects. 2nd ed. Washington, D.C., 1957. 
iii, 71 p. 025.4 

Corsetr, E. V. Photo-charging: its operation and 
installation in a British public library. London, 
James Clarke, 1957. x, 126 p. 025.6 

Cioucn, E. A. Bookbinding for librarians. London, 
Association of Assistant Librarians, 1957. 204 p. 

025.7 

TOwnseND, A, C. and Stratton, G. B., compilers. 
Zoological libraries. London, Library Association, 
Reference and Special Libraries Section (South 
Eastern Group), 1957. 1 p.L, 21 p. 025.59 

LipraRY ASSOCIATION. UNIVERSITY AND RESEARCH 


Section. SuB-SECTION FOR COLLEGES OF TECHNOLOGY 
AND FurTHER Epucation. Standards for library 
service in colleges of technology. London, 1957. 16 p. 
026.6 

BisHop, W. J. Medical book societies in England in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Baltimore, 
Medical Library Association, 1957. 14 p. 


026.61 
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LiprRaRY ASSOCIATION. MEDICAL SECTION. Directory of 
medical libraries in the British Isles; compiled by a 
Sub-Committee of the Medical Section. London, 
1957. viii, 91 p. 026.61 

CoLuson, R. L. W. Libraries of entertainment in the 
United States of America. Copenhagen, Ejnar 


Munksgaard, 1953. 6 p. 026.79 
INDIA. MINtsTRY OF EpucatTion. Libraries in India, 1951. 
Delhi, 1952. 5 p.1., 255 p. 027.054 


CANADIAN LipRARY AsSOCIATION. Library finance: 
speeches, proceedings and recommendations of a day 
of special study during the Eleventh Annual Con- 
ference. Ottawa, 1956. 48 p. 027.071 

LrverRPooL. Pustic Lipraries. Centenary of the Brown 
Library and its satellites, 1857-1957. Liverpool, 1957. 
24 p. 027.44272 

Moser, F. Die Amerika~Gedenkbibliothek als Idee und 
Erfahrung. Berlin, Amerika-Gedenkbibliothek, 1956, 
12 p. 027.44315 

ASSMANN, K. and others, editors. Sachsische Landes- 
bibliothek Dresden, 1556-1956. Festschrift zum 
400-jéhrigen Bestehen. Leipzig, Otto Harrassowitz, 
1956. vi, 298 p. 027.44321 

ZENTRALINSTITUT FUR BIBLIOTHEKSWESEN, BERLIN. Fest- 
schrift anlasslich des 50 jahrigen Bestehens der 
Freien 6ffentlichen Bibliothek Dresden-Plauen, 
1906-1956. Berlin, 1956. 67 p. 027.44321 

Danton, J. P. United States influence on Norwegian 
librarianship, 1890-1940. Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
University of California Press, 1957. xi, 91 p. 

027.4481 

Mowat, A. Creating new local service in Canada. 

Ottawa, Canadian Library Association, 1956. 11 p. 
027.471 

CANADIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. Public library salaries 
and welfare: report compiled from the 1955 question- 
naires of the C.L.A. Committee for Salaries and 
Personnel (Public Libraries). Ottawa, 1956. 33 p. 

027.471 

Lorp, V. Regional library service in Connecticut: its 
history and development. Urbana, University of 
Illinois Library School, 1957. 10 p. 027.4746 

Texas LipRARY AND Historica. Commission. Library 
opportunities for Texans. Austin, 1937. 1 p.1., 40 p. 

027.4764 

Wezeman, F. Public library service, Anoka County, 
Minnesota: a survey and a plan. Minneapolis 
University of Minnesota Library School, 1957. 
5 p.L, 281. 027.477665 

San Dieco. Pusiic Liprary. Library service and per- 
formance standards for the City of San Diego. San 
Diego, City Library Department and Office of 
Administrative Management, 1956. 3 p.l., 128 p. 

027.479498 

GIBRALTAR. GARRISON LiBRARY. 150th anniversary of the 
Gibraltar Garrison Library, 27th August, 1943 : book 
exhibition. Gibraltar, 1943. 30 p. 027.652 

Parsons, M. D. The college library: storehouse or 
laboratory? Mexico City, Mexico City College, 
1956. 7 p. 027.7 

Perry, J. W. Libraries, readers and Zeitgeist: an inaugu- 
ral lecture delivered at Durban on 25th September, 
1956. Durban, Natal University Press, 1957. 22 p. 

027.7 


FEDERATION. INTERNATIONALE DES PROFESSEURS DE 
L’ENSEIGNEMENT SECONDAIRE OFFICIEL. Secondary 
school libraries. Edinburgh, 1950.40 p. 027.8223 
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Attick, R. D. The English common reader: a social 
history of the mass reading public, 1800-1900. 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1957. ix, 

430 p 028 
Lioyp, W, E. Reading for pleasure. London, Workers’ 
Educational Association, 1946. 27 p. 028 
SwInNNERTON, F., and others. The university of books. 
London, Newnes, 1936. v, 58 p. 028 
Wiep.ine, K. Biblioteket och dess lantagare: en socio- 
logisk undersékning vid Sundbybergs stadsbibliotek. 
Lund, Bibliotekstjanst, 1957. 161 p. 028 
Wrrry, P. How to become a better reader. Chicago, 
Science Research Associates, 1953. vii, 316 p. 028 
AMERICAN LisRARY ASSOCIATION. Book bait: detailed 
notes on adult books popular with young people; 
compiled and edited by Elinor Walker. Chicago, 
1957. vii, 88 p. 028.5 
BLANcK, J. Peter Parley to Penrod: a bibliographical 
description of the best-loved American juvenile 
books. New York, R. R. Bowker Co., 1956. 2 p.L, 

vi, 153 p. 028.5 
ENFANCE. Les livres pour enfants. Paris, Centre National 


de la Recherche Scientifique, 1956. 224 p. 028.5 
HunGary. OrszAGos Szécuényt KONYVTAR, BuDApeEsT. 
Kalauz a Magyar ifjisagi irodalomban: ajanlo 


konyvismertetesek a szepirodalom tanulmanyozasa- 
hoz. Budapest, 1957. 192 p. 028.5 
LipRARY ASSOCIATION. LONDON AND HOME COUNTIES 
BraNcH. Books for young people. Group III, 
fourteen to seventeen ; annotated and classified under 
the editorship of L. M. Harrod. London, 1957. 
85 p. 028.5 
Witson, H. W., firm, publishers. Children’s catalog, 1957 
supplement to the 9th ed., 1956, edited by Dorothy 
Herbert West. New York, 1957. vi, 63 p. 028.5 
ZENTRALINSTITUT FUR BIBLIOTHEKSWESEN, BERLIN. Die 
Arbeit mit dem Kinderbuch in der Feriengestaitung 
1957. Berlin, 1957. 54 p. 028.5 
Bucuueimer, N. Let’s go to the library. New York, 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1957. 48 p. 028.8 
Cosians, H. New methods and techniques for the 
communication of knowledge. Paris, U.N.E.S.C.O., 
1957. 23 p. 029 
Perry, J. W., and Kent, A. Documentation and informa- 
tion retrieval: an introduction to basic principles and 
cost analysis. Cleveland, Ohio, Press of Western 
Reserve University and Interscience Publishers, 1957. 
xii, 156 p. 029 
Unesco. Scientific and technical translating, and other 
aspects of the language problem. Paris, !957. 282 p. 
029.6 


060—GeENERAL LEARNED SOCIETIES 
The world of learning, 1957. 8th ed. London, Europa 
Publications, 1957. xxxii, 1038 p. 060.58 
INDIAN NATIONAL Screntiric DOCUMENTATION CENTRE. 
Scientific institutions and documentation in South 
and South-East Asian countries: tour report 
(January-February, 1956), by P. Sheel. New Delhi, 


1956. 3 p.L., 36 p. 068.5 
090—Book RARITIES 
LiverPoot. Pusiic Lipraries. Some fine bindings 


recently commissioned by Liverpool City Council. 
Liverpool, 1955. 16 p. 095 


370—EDUCATION 
Senior, M. M. Nothing to read? London, Lutterworth 
Press, 1950. 32 p. 
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Record TiTLe PAGE AND INDEX 
Copies of the title page and index to Vol. 59 
(1957) of the Recorp will be available shortly. 
Members who require copies should apply to 
the Secretary. 
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Reviews 
DuGGan (A.). Historical fiction. Reading list by 
W. A. Taylor. (Readers’ guides). Cpanel 
Book League, 2s. 6d.) 

One of the best of the Readers’ oanitiie this, 
filling in a small way a gap left open in fiction 
bibliography since the last edition of Neild in 
1927. Alfred Duggan, perhaps the most successful 
of modern historical novelists, was an admirable 
choice for the introduction. His brief essay shows 
up the essential change that has come over the 
historical novel in the last few years—the attempt, 
not to recreate the mind of the past, for that is 
impossible, but at any rate to set the people of the 
past in their correct physical and social environ- 
ment. Naomi Mitchison showed us how the 
Roman conquest of Gaul must have looked to 
the Gauls; Alfred Duggan showed us what it 
must have felt like to fight in armour in the 
Mediterranean sun. 

Mr. Taylor’s reading list is almost better than 
the introduction. He has made a selection of 
nearly three hundred historical novels published 
since 1923, and if he firmly rejects what might be 
called historical romance, at least here is all the 
cream, and none of the skim milk. He reminds us 
of many novels that ought to be warmly recom- 
mended still, but are, alas, already in danger of 
being lost under the debris of later years—such 
fine novels as Freedom, farewell, The road to glory, 
Cloud cuckoo land, Young Mr. Disraeli. His 
annotations, brief but informative, are in keeping 
with the quality of the list as a whole. 

F. M. GARDNER 


Morton (Lesuie T.). How to uzea medical library: 
a guide for practitioners, research workers and 
students. Third edition. vii, 53 pp. (W. 
Heinemann Medical Books Ltd., 7s. 6d.) 

The second edition of Mr. Morton’s booklet 
appeared five years ago, and this revision contains 

a list of the principal abstracting journals omitted 

from that edition but included in the first. 
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Although primarily intended for users of 
medical libraries, this book is an invaluable guide 
for newcomers to medical librarianship, for all in 
search of information on medical bibliographies, 
periodicals and abstracting services, and it also 
provides details of the principal medical libraries 
in Britain. 

The literature of medicine is a vast subject 
which increases in bulk at an enormous pace. 
Guides in the form of bibliographies, indexes and 
abstracts are also numerous, and this work con- 
tains, in inverse proportion to its size, an invalu- 
able key to this material. It enables users of 
medical libraries to help themselves, not to the 
extent of becoming entirely self-reliant, but that 
they can appreciate more fully the fact that 
libraries are catalogued, classified and adminis- 
tered primarily for the readers. Or is that a fact 
not recognized by certain librarians? 

JOHN L. THORNTON 


Unesco. Scientific and technical translating, and 
other aspects of the language problem. 
(Documentation and terminology of science.) 
1957. 282 pp. (H.M.S.O., £1.) 

This report arose from the final part of a 
resolution of Unesco’s General Conferences of 
1952 and 1954, to “advise and encourage inter- 
national organizations concerned with the im- 
provement of scientific documentation, with 
standardization of terminology, with the compila- 
tion of multilingual dictionaries, and with the 
improvement of scientific translations”. 

The report was made by wide collaboration, a 
list of original contributors and critics of the draft 
report being given in Appendix I. Prevalent 
opinions, though not always unanimous, are 
printed in large type, and the rest in small type. 

The report sets out to deal with the problem of 
helping scientists and technologists to use know- 
ledge published in languages not their own. It 
estimates that “at least 50 per cent of scientific 
literature is in languages which more than half 
the world’s scientists cannot read”. One’s hopes 
are raised by the statement that “nearly two- 
thirds of engineering literature appears in 
English’’, but these hopes are immediately dashed 
to the ground by the next statement “but more 
than two-thirds of the world’s professional 
engineers cannot read English, and a still larger 
proportion of English-reading engineers cannot 
read... other languages’. In other words, a 
good deal more scientific literature than one 
imagines is not accessible to readers at all. 

The problem is thus stated at the beginning of 
chapter 1, and is then analysed in some detail. 
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Chapters 2 and 3 deal with problems, methods 
and organizations for translating, and give a table 
of current rates of payment in various countries. 
Chapter 4, on making translations available, gives 
an erroneous irapression that this is being done 
only in the British Commonwealth, the U.S.A., 
and in France and Holland. Experience from 
other countries would have been welcome in a 
Unesco report; experience from the U.S.S.R. 
should surely now be becoming available, since 
the U.S.S.R. has now been a member of Unesco 
for several years. Chapter 5, ““Language-learning 
for scientists”, is to be taken in conjunction with 
the bibliography of books on language study in 
Appendix 3; this bibliography is classified by 
languages, but it unfortunately is not selected or 
annotated, and is very unbalanced as regards the 
number of works recommended for each lan- 
guage. Chapter 6 discusses “international 
languages’’, and balances the advantages of using 
an already widespread language like English 
against the serious educational disadvantages of 
thus hindering the efflorescence of national 
languages and cultures, A case is made for using a 
special language for science, which would be 
more precise because freed from the confused 
associations of everyday thought. This is a fair 
and excellent chapter, illustrating with a wealth 
of precise information the struggle between the 
centrifugal forces of linguistic internationalism, 
from mediaeval Latin to Esperanto, and the 
centripetal forces of each national culture, 
especially of the newly liberated India, Indonesia 
and Israel, The various attempts to invent and 
introduce artificial languages are admirably 
summarized. Chapter 7, on terminology and 
dictionary-making, is a useful survey of achieve- 
ments up till now in arriving at agreed definitions 
and standardization of terms. A list of inter- 
national organizations practising terminological 
control, and an analysis of existing dictionaries by 
subject and by language, is an indispensable guide 
for all who wish to make contributions in the 
dictionary field. The report culminates with a 
description of the experimental work of the 
“terminological bureau”’ in Unesco’s Natural 
Sciences Department, with illustrations of the 
card index system used there for collecting and 
defining terms. It is interesting to note that the 
UDC is used for classifying the terms and co- 
ordinating the languages, a method which I 
adopted for Unesco’s Vocabularium Bibliothecarii 
(1953, advertised by Unesco as the “‘first classified 
dictionary for librarians’), but which is not 
acknowledged anywhere in the text of the report. 
ANTHONY THOMPSON 
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MattHews (W.). British autobiographies: an 
annotated bibliography of British autobio- 
graphies published or written before 1951. 
1955. xiv, 376 pp. (Univ. of California Press, 
37s. 6d.) 

William Matthews of the University of Cali- 
fornia, who has specialized in the documentation 
of personal narratives, diaries, etc.,* has made 
his latest contribution in this sphere by his book 
British autobiographies. 

This includes all the autobiographies written or 
published before 1951 that he has been able to 
trace in library and booksellers’ catalogues, in 
bibliographies and in some of the larger libraries, 
including the Library of Congress, Harvard and 
Yale Universities and our own British Museum, 
London and Cambridge Universities, the London 
Library and many others. 

The bibliography is an alphabetical list of 
6,654 autobiographies, to which is appended a 
subject index, of persons either born in the 
British Isles or naturalized British subjects. Each 
entry has the name of the author and title of the 
work (occasionally shortened), date of publica- 
tion and a short informative annotation. Loca- 
tions are sometimes given. Anonymous works are 
entered under the first word of the title. 

The author’s evident interest in this form “‘is 
chiefly curiosity as to how men operate when they 
write about their own lives and personalities’, 
and he expresses the hope that the bibliography 
will prove of assistance to scholars and others by 
providing them with untapped sources of 
information, facts and opinions ‘‘about people, 
events and movements’. Even the most casual 
use of the book is rewarding, and the hope of the 
compiler that it will be serviceable to scholars 
will surely not be in vain. 

HAROLD SMITH 


Perry (J. W.) and Kent (A.). Documentation and 
information retrieval: an introduction to basic 
principles and cost analysis. 1957. xii, 156 pp. 
(Cleveland, Ohio, Western Reserve Univ. 
and Interscience Publishers.) 

This short book is a compound of four parts: 
(1) a mathematical model of a classification 
scheme, (2) a number of cost equations, (3) a 
general description of retrieval systems, and 


* American diaries: an annotated bibliography of 
American diaries written prior to the year 1861. Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1945. xiv, 383 p. 

British diaries: an annotated bibliography of British 
diaries written between 1442 and 1942. London, C.U.P., 
1950. xxxiv, 339p. 

Canadian diaries and 
California Press, 1950. [iii], 136 p. 


University of 
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(4) a glossary. The approach is generalized and 
abstract, with no specific systems or costs 
analysed, and there is no close integration of the 
four parts. 

The mathematical model considers ten sets of 
characteristics (e.g., shapes, colours, markings), 
each of which is subdivided into specific charac- 
teristics (e.g., shape is divided into cube, sphere, 
cone, etc.). There are in all 402 specific charac- 
teristics, which can be combined in various ways 
to describe over 10°3 objects. By grouping 
objects in different ways, 10 classification 
schemes can be constructed. Combinations of 
characteristics can be formed (e.g., cube and/or 
sphere). Apart from the mathematical apparatus, 
this model is already familiar as that of an 
analytico-synthetic classification, deriving com- 
posite terms from basic constituent terms. 

The cost analysis derives a number of mathe- 
matical relations, for example: (1) assuming that 
the percentages of pertinent and selected items 
in a retrieval system are constant, the way in 
which the cost of reviewing non-pertinent 
selected items increases as the size of the collec- 
tion grows; (2) the way annual cost of storage is 
related to the number of items stored; (3) the 
costs of using classified and alphabetical indexes. 
The mathematics is not easy for the layman, and 
it is also, therefore, not easy to assess the value 
of the derived equations and graphs, particularly 
as no quantitative examples are offered. 

The third part of the book is a short and very 
general discussion of classification, and of 
‘characterizing systems’’, including alphabetical 
indexing and machine selection techniques. The 
glossary is mainly devoted to this last field, but 
within these limits is useful. Though not perhaps 
living up to the promise of its title, this book 
clearly deserves study by anyone undertaking a 
detailed cost analysis of retrieval systems. 

B. C. VICKERY 


Loosses (TH. P.). Documentatie van wetenschap- 
pelijke literatuur. 1957. xvi, 184 pp., di- 
grams, tables. (Amsterdam, Noord-Hol- 
landsche Uitgeversmij., fl. 11.75.) 

To the ordinary librarian *“‘documentation”’ is a 
somewhat intimidating word, signifying an 
obscure mystery practised by the initiated 


beyond the frontiers of true librarianship. In the 
book under review we are assured that documen- 
tation is indeed very much a part of librarianship, 
and that documentation of scientific literature 
forms a bridge between the library and the 
research worker, who is thus made aware of such 
scientific information relevant to his own prob- 
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lems as has been disseminated by his fellow 
scientists all over the world. 

Mr. Loosjes analyses two kinds of documenta- 
tion: ‘‘active’’, which is the systematic collation 
and dissemination of all published scientific 
information, and “‘passive’’, by which he means 
the supply of such information to answer specific 
problems as required. By its nature, active 
documentation offers more scope for analysis, 
and the author discusses at some length the 
difficulties of ensuring complete coverage of 
scientific papers, different methods of research in 
this field, and the possible applications of 
mechanization. His last chapter is devoted to an 
examination of what can be done in the way of 
documentation in science libraries, and, more 
specifically, what is being done at the Netherlands 
Centre for Agricultural Documentation, of which 
he is the head. 

To English readers the greatest drawback of 
this book is undoubtedly the fact that it is in 
Dutch. Mr. Loosjes has, however, added a very 
adequate English summary which contrives to 
make intelligible most of the diagrams he uses to 
emphasize his main points. An excellent and 
invaluable feature of the book is a bibliography 
containing over 300 entries relating to published 
work in this field; if one may qualify this praise 
for so comprehensive a bibliography, it is to 
question whether a collection of entries of these 
proportions would not have gained by being 
classified according to subject rather than being 
listed in a single alphabetical sequence as is the 
case 

KENNETH GARSIDE 


Obituary 

MippDLEMAST.—We regret to announce the 
death of Mr. Kenneth Middlemast, M.A., F.L.A.., 
Deputy Director of Library Services, Ghana 
Library Board, on 20th November, 1957. He 
was 35. 

Kenneth Middlemast joined the staff of the 
Gold Coast Library Board as cataloguer at the 
beginning of 1951. He was promoted to the post 
of Deputy Director in November, 1953. During 
the difficult years of starting a 4 ed service, 
Ken proved a most reliable and Valuable col- 
league. His imperturbability, whatever the 
circumstances, was an outstanding characteristic, 
as well as his capacity for getting on well with 
everyone with whom he came into contact, 
African or European. 

Not only was he a librarian who will long be 
remembered in Ghana by his colleagues, but he 
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was an example of that rarer species—a true 
English gentleman. 


The sudden death of Mr. Kenneth Middiemast came as 
a rude shock to those of us who knew him intimately. and 
to the library profession in Ghana and West Africa as a 
whole. 

He was described by one library assistant as “a good 
European", which means in effect that he was sympa- 
thetic and patient and possessed qualities required of a 
librarian and indeed any person in an administrative post 
This view is shared by us all: few would have anything 
adverse to say. 

He approached his numerous tasks with a keen sense 
of duty and was a friend to all. He was one of the founders 
of W.A.L.A. and has been engaged actively in its work 
ever since. It is a pity he did not live to see the future 
pattern of West African libraries. 

Librarianship is a young profession in our part of the 
world. Any person with seven years of administrative 
experience is one who should be looked to for advice in 
basic problems. Unfortunately Kenneth Middlemast died 
too early to put his experiences to writing or to discuss 
much with those of us who worked under him. In any 
case his name will go down as one of the pioneers of 
West African librarianship. 


A. G. T. Orori and D. E. M. Oppove 


Apr ointments and Retirements 


ANDERSON.— Miss J. M. Anderson, Junior Assistant, 
Paddington P.L., to be Senior Assistant (Children’s 
Department), Queen’s Park Branch. 

Apps.—Mr. D. Apps, Assistant, Willesden P.L., to be 
Senior Assistant. 

AsHworTtH.—Mr. T. Ashworth, F.L.A., Deputy 
Librarian of Bolton, to be Chief Librarian. 

Bray.—Miss J. K. Bray, Assistant, Mansfield P.L., 
to be Assistant, Newark-on-Trent P.L. 

Brown.—Miss J. O. Brown, A.L.A., Reference 
Librarian, Chelmsford P.L., to be Assistant, Education 
Library, L.C.C. 

Brown.—Mr. W. G. Brown, F.L.A., Reference 
Librarian, Richmond P.L., to be Deputy Borough 
Librarian, Kingston-upon-Thames P.L. 

CowsBurNn.—Miss L. M. Cowburn, Assistant Librarian, 
Associated-Rediffusion Ltd., to be Assistant Librarian, 
National Library for the Blind. 

Cross.— Mr. H. Cross, F.L.A., Borough Librarian and 
Curator, Kingston-upon-Thames P.L., has retired. 

Evans.—Mrs. M. A. Evans, A.L.A., Librarian, 
Defence Research Board, Ottawa, to be Assistant, 
Scarborough P.L., Ontario. 

Fippes.—Miss P. M. Fiddes, A.L.A., Senior Assistant, 
Greenwich P.L., to be Librarian, Kawanda Research 
Station, Dept. of Agriculture, Kampala, Uganda. 

Goopacre.—Mr. I. J. Goodacre, A.L.A., Chief 
Assistant, Pontypridd P.L., to be Deputy Borough 
Librarian, Dartford P.L. 

Hamer.—Mr. H. Hamer, F.L.A., Chief Librarian of 
Bolton since 1931, to retire. 

Harper.—Miss M. T. Harper, A.L.A., Senior Assis- 
tant, Manchester P.L., to be Branch Librarian, Northum- 
berland Co. L. 

Hit.—Mr. J. E. Hill, Senior Assistant, Whitehaven 
P.L., to be Senior Assistant, Stalybridge P.L. 
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Hynes.—Miss E. Hynes, A.L.A., Senior Assistant, 
Willesden P.L., to be Assistant, Overseas Service, 
B.B.C. Library. 

Jones.—Miss R. T. Jones, Children’s Librarian, 
Warrington P.L., to be Assistant Librarian, A.E.1.— 
John Thompson Nuclear Energy Co. Ltd., Knutsford. 

Kers.—Mr. S. J. Kees, F.L.A., Deputy Librarian, The 
Financial Times, to be Assistant Librarian, Toronto P.L. 

Loney.—Miss C. E, Loney, A.L.A., Reference 
Assistant, The American Library, to be Librarian, 
Messrs. Phillips and Drew (Stockbrokers). 

Newman.—Mr. S. Newman, F.L.A., Librarian, 
Carlton P.L., to be Borough Librarian of Wednesbury. 

Nutratt.—Mr. A. S. Nuttall, F.L.A., Borough 
Librarian of Wednesbury, to take up a position with 
Toronto P.L. 

Owen.—Mr. F. J. Owen, F.L.A., Deputy Borough 
Librarian, Kingston-upon-Thames P.L., to be Borough 
Librarian and Curator. 

Peacuey.—Mrs. J. E. Peachey (née Plaskett), Assistant, 
Manchester P.L., to be Assistant, Durham Univ. L: 

Peaxe.—Mr. H. S. Peake, B.A., Assistant, Islington 
P.L., to be Children’s Librarian, Dudley P.L. 

PercivaL.—Mrs. J. Percival, A.L.A., Assistant, 
Willesden P.L., to be Senior Assistant. 

Puups.—Mr. B. F. Phillips, Assistant, Norwich 
P.L., to be Assistant, Technical Library, Birds Eye Foods 
Ltd., Gt. Yarmouth. 

RANDERSON.—Miss A. Randerson, Assistant, Wallasey 
P.L., to be Assistant, Atomic Energy Research Establish- 
ment Library, Harwell. 

Ricues.—Miss E, M. Riches, A.L.A., Branch Librar- 
ian, Totteuham P.L., to be Branch Librarian, Ryde 
Branch, Isle of Wight Co. L. 

SALOND.—Miss J. I. Salond, Assistant, Harborne 
Branch, Birmingham P.L., to be Assistant, Commercial 
Library, Birmingham P.L. 

SaLt.—Miss F. B. Salt, A.L.A., to be Senior Assistant, 
Schools Dept., Nottingham P.L. 

SLEIGHTHOLM.—Mr. M. T. Sleightholm, A.L.A., 
A.LL., Senior Assistant, Cataloguing Dept., Leeds P.L., 
to be Assistant-in-charge, Oakwood Branch. 

SmitH.—Miss F. M. Smith, Assistant Librarian, 
Manchester Oil Refinery Ltd., to be Technical Librarian. 

SmitH.—Mr. G. E. Smith, F.L.A., Librarian i/c Stu- 
dents’ Postal Service, W. Riding Co. L., to be Senior 
Assistant Librarian, Hertfordshire Co. L. Hq. 

STasies.—Mr. A. B. Stables, B.A., A.L.A., Reference 
Librarian, Barnsley P.L., to be Reference Librarian, 
Chelmsford P.L. 

SULLIVAN.—Miss M. Sullivan, Assistant, Hendon P.L., 
to be Assistant, Hampstead P.L. 

Tate.—Miss M. E. Tate, Assistant, Hull P.L., to be 
Assistant, Berkhamsted Branch, Herts. Co. L. 

THomas.—Mrs. E. Thomas (née Tole), A.L.A., 
Assistant, Bethnal Green P.L., to be Assistant District 
Librarian, Finchley P.L. 

TowNseND.—Mr. B. Townsend, A.L.A., Senior 
Assistant, Willesden P.L., to be Senior Assistant, 
Leicester Co. L. 

Warire.—Miss M. C. Waite, Assistant, Salford P.L., 
to be Assistant Children’s Librarian, Preston P.L. 

Wuatmore.—Mr. G. Whatmore, F.L.A., Librarian, 
Manchester Guardian, to be Manager, Information and 
Library Dept., British Institute of Management. 

Witson.—Mr. H.: Wilson, F.L.A., Acting Borough 
Librarian, Hackney P.L., to be Borough Librarian. 

WriGut.—Mr. R. Wright, A.L.A., Librarian in charge, 
Coleshill Region, Warwickshire Co. L., to be Technical 
Librarian, Northamptonshire Co, L. 
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NEW YEAR HONOURS 


We are pleased to note that Dr. S. C. Roberts, M.A., 
Past President of the L.A., becomesa Knight Bachelor, 
and that Mr. F. C. Francis, M.A., F.S.A. Keeper, Dept. 
of Printed Books, British Museum, becomes Companion 
of the Bath. 


Appointments Vacant 


Chartered Librarians are advised to refrain from 

applying for any post in public libraries demanding 

Registration Qualifications (A.L.A. or F.L.A.) 

which is advertised in the General or Clerical 

Divisions of the National Scales or in accordance 
with the Miscellaneous Salary Scales. 


UNIVERSITY OF NOTTINGHAM 
KEEPER OF THE MANUSCRIPTS 
The Council invites applications for the appointment of 
KEEPER OF THE MANuscRipTs. Initial salary within the 
scale £1,300 to £1,650, according to qualifications and 
experience with Superannuation (F.S.S.U.) and Family 
Allowance. Conditions of appointment and form of 
application, which should be returned by 3ist January, 
from the Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF NOTTINGHAM 
THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIAN 


The Council invites applications for the appointment of 
Unriversiry LisRaRiaAN, from ist September, 1958. 
Salary £2,300, with Superannuation (F.S.S.U.) and 
Family Allowance. Conditions of appointment and form 
of application, which should be returned by 31st January, 
from the Registrar. 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC CO. LTD. 
GUIDED WEAPONS DIVISION 


A CATALOGUER AND CLassiFier (male or female) is 
required for the library of the English Electric Company 
Ltd. at Luton. The successful applicant will be required 
to work mainly on the classification (by U.D.C.) of 
scientific and technical reports. Scientific or technical 
knowledge to degree standard (or equivalent experience) 
is required. Preference will be given to applicants with 
qualifications or experience in classification. A pension 
scheme is available after a qualifying period, and housing 
assistance may be possible. Please reply to Dept. C.P.S. 
quoting Reference LR 692B, Marconi House, 336/7 
Strand, W.C.2. 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 
COMMONWEALTH RESEARCH LIBRARIANSHIP 


Since 1953, Lehigh University, in Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania, U.S.A., has offered a fellowship, known as the 
“Commonwealth Research Librarianship’’, to a succes- 
sion of qualified librarians from the British Common- 
wealth. The purposes of this fellowship are first, to enable 
visiting librarians to study American methods of uni- 
versity library operation and service, and second, to 
provide an interchange of ideas in the field. 
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This fellowship is now open to applicants for the 
American academic year 1958-59. 

The terms of the Commonwealth Research Librarian- 
ship are as follows: 

1. The applicant shall be between twenty-five and 
thirty-five years of age, either male or female, shall hold 
a university degree, and be professionally qualified by 
either certification or experience. 

2. The research programme of the individual holding 
this fellowship will be designed by the University Librar- 
ian. It is expected that among the responsibilities of the 
Fellow will be the performance of certain duties associated 
with library operation. 

3. The Commonwealth Research Librarianship is to be 
awarded for the duration of one academic year, provided 
that the grant may be renewed for a second academic 
year if circumstances warrant such renewal; and provided 
further, that such renewal is not inconsistent with the 
laws and regulations laid down by appropriate agencies 
of the United States Government concerning Exchange- 
Visitors. This Fellowship is a designated programme 
(P-1-2043) under the Exchange-Visitor Programme of the 
United States Department of State. 

4. The stipend for the Fellowship is to be paid monthly 
at the rate of four thousand dollars ($4000.00) per 
annum. The Fellow shall be entitled to the same per- 
quisites in vacation and sick-leave as those enjoyed by 
regular members of the professional staff of the Library. 

5. Transportation to and from Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania, is to be provided by the recipient of the grant. 

6. Application should be made via the secretariat of 
your own national Library Association. 

James D. Mack, Librarian. 
Bethlehem, Pa., U.S.A. 


Applications from members in the United Kingdom 
should be made to the Secretary of the Library Association 
not later than 7th February, 1958. 


For Sale 


Proceedings, journals of LE.E. and Il. Mech. E. 
unbound. South Seas, 23 Weald Road, Sevenoaks. 


For Disposal 
Eastbourne Public Libraries offer to any library willing 
to pay the cost of carriage the following volumes of 


Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society Transactions, 
1919, 1920, 1922-23, 1924, 1926, 1940, 1943-47, 1955. 


London Mercury, Vols. 1-10, 12-24, 28-39 and index 
are offered as a gift to any library willing to pay the cost 
of carriage. Application should be made to the Chief 
Librarian, Central Public Library, Worthing. 








[CRAMER'S ror MUSIC 


MUSICAL LITERATURE COMPLETE MUSIC 
AND MUSIC BINDING SERVICE PROVIDED 


139 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.! 








Contributions and communications (including advertisements) should be sent to the Editor, Chaucer House 
Malet Place, London, W.C.1, by the 15th of the month preceding that of publication (Tel. Eus. 5856 ext. 9) 
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LIBRARY SCIENCE 
ABSTRACTS 
CUMULATIVE INDEX 


VOLUMES 1-6 
1950-1955 


Compiled by H. A. Whatley and 
Evelyn S. Whatley 


viii, 203 pp. 40s. (30s. to L.A. members) Post 6d 











A COLLEGE DON, A SCHOOLMASTER, 
AND THE VICAR’S DAUGHTER 


This one went into a West End bookshop and bought a book for 
Ss. Od. He put it into a Sale where it made £78. This one sent 
her father’s books to a London Sale Room hoping they would 
get £5. She got £2000. This one picked up on a bookstall in a 
provincial city a book which under the hammer brought £1600. 


MORAL Consult BOOK PRICES CURRENT, VOL. 64, 
The Finest Volume of British and American Book Market Prices 
in Existence, as one reviewer says “A sound investment. 


Price 12 guineas Edited by Reginald Horrox. 
Please note new address : 
BOOK PRICES CURRENT 
CHARTERHOUSE - LONDON, E.C.1 








GUIDE TO RESOURCES 
FOR COMMONWEALTH 
STUDIES 
IN LONDON OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 
A. R. HEWITT 


A valuable new reference work which lists mainly, but not 
exclusively, materials relating to history and the social 
sciences. Its extensive bibliographies should help to make 
good the lack at present of any comprehensive Common- 
wealth bibliography of bibliographies 21s net 


THE ATHLONE PRESS 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

















The GREEN BOOK 
1958 EDITIONS 


Authoritative review and specification 
of every British-built tractor, with all 
implements and machines used in modern 
mechanized farming. 


Published in two parts, size ||" x 8”, 
totalling 450 pages with over 1,000 
illustrations. 


Both volumes supplied post free for 
annual subscription of forty shillings. 
Write for descriptive folder. 


Librarians are offered special terms, 
details on request 


THE GREEN BOOK - COURIER HOUSE 
BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE - LONDON .- S.E.! 


Phone: Waterloo 2/3 


H. K. LEWIS & Co. Ltd. 


Medical Publishers and Booksellers 





LEWIS'S LENDING LIBRARY 


MEDICAL, SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL 
Annual Subscription from £1 17s. 6d. 


The LIBRARY includes all recent and 
standard works in all branches of 
Medicine, Science and Technology and is 
particularly useful to Research workers, 
Societies, Institutions and Schools. 


PROSPECTUS ON REQUEST 


Bi-Monthly list of New Books and New 
editions added to the Library, sent post 
free on request. 


THE LIBRARY CATALOGUE containing 
a classified index of authors and subjects 
revised to Dec. 1956. To Subscribers 
£1 5s net; To non-subscribers £2 2s. net; 
postage 2s. 





LONDON ; H. K. LEWIS & Co, Ltd. 136 GOWER ST. 
Telephone: EUSton 4282 (7 lines) 
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| TO ALL LIBRARIANS | 
| DO You USE DURAPLEX? 


LEAR PLASTIC FILM FOR PROTECTIVE BOOK JACKETS 
MANUFACTURED IN ROLLS 93" x 100 YARDS 


ALSO IN WIDTHS UP TO 48”) 


THE COST? ABOUT 2d. PER JACKET 


FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES WRITE TO 


DURAPLEX (PLASTICS) LTD 


l14 CAXTON ST., LONDON, S.W.1! 
OR TELEPHONE ABBEY 1744/5/6 











Benlock | Limited 


We now offer a new range of 
patterned bindings for FICTION 


Crown 8vo 3s. 5d. 
Also available : new cover designs with 
ig motifs for JUVENILE “FLATS” 


BENLOCK LTD., NELSON STREET 
SOUTH BANK, MIDDLESBROUGH 
Telephon SouTH BANK 58529 





LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS & BOOKSELLERS 














CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD 


BATH 


BOOKBINDERS 


and 


BOOKSELLERS 


Originators of the Patterned Rexine Binding 


with lettering panel tor Crown 8vo fiction 











